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STATISTICS OF REGISTRATION IN 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1925 

Aw inerease of 7 per cent. in enrolment 
f full-time students in American colleges 
universities for the present academic 
r over 1924-25 is indicated in detailed 
orts just received from 30 typical uni- 


ersities and general reports from a total of 


184 approved institutions in all parts of the 
intry. This continues the rate of ex- 
insion Which marked the immediate post- 

r years. 

Of the 184 colleges and universities on 

approved list of the Association of 
American Universities all but 27 report en- 
ment increases; the largest is that of the 
versity of Illinois, which has 1,123 more 
tudents than a year ago. 

The over 1924-25 in 
full-time students in 159 institutions which 
reported both last year and this is 7 per 
ent.; for grand total enrolment, which in- 


1925-26 advance 


ides summer school and extension stu- 
ents, the gain is 4.8 per cent. 

[t is of interest that the full-time increase 
rr the 25 smallest colleges on this list is 
per cent. over last year while for the 25 
largest universities the similar increase is 
t percent. It remains true, as was pointed 
out in this annual article a year ago, that 
higher education in the United States has 
become centralized to a marked degree in 
state and urban universities. The present 
figures reveal that the 25 largest institu- 
tions have a total of 172,678 full-time stu- 
dents, as compared with 150,287 for the 
159 others on this list. In other words, 
14 per cent. of these 184 institutions 
have 54 per cent. of all the students. 
When statistics are considered for all the 
780 colleges, universities and professional 
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schools of the country, the proportion is 
still more striking. As was demonstrated 


in last year’s statistical article in this 
journal, it appears that these 25 largest 
universities—less than 4 per cent. of the 
total of institutions 


give instruction to approximately 40 per 


780 collegiate now 
cent. of all the collegiate graduate and pro 
fessional students of the United States 

As a basis of comparison with the post- 
war enrolment, it may be interesting to re- 
port that the total of full-time students at 
29 universities named in Table 1 was 143,- 
361 in 1920 as compared with 169,440 in 
1925, or an increase of 18 per cent. for the 
present year. 

Table I gives figures in detail of univer- 
sities which have been included for some 
years in statistical articles in Science and 
Table III 


upon 


later in ScHOOL AND Socrery. 


supplies a less detailed report stu- 


dents and teachers of additional institu- 
tions with the aim of making the study 
broader. The institutions asked to furnish 
statistics were those on the list approved 
by the Association of American Universi- 
ties. The enrolments the date, 
November 1, 1925. 

Following the differentiation introduced 
in this series in 1920, Tables I, II and III 


are arranged to bring out clearly the en- 


are of 


rolment of full-time and of part-time stu- 
dents. ° The full-time regular student is 
defined for this series as a student who has 
completed a four-year high-school course 
and is devoting his full time to study dur- 
ing the collegiate year. The student whose 
main time and attention are given to some 
other employment and who takes college 
and university courses in late afternoon, 
evening and Saturday classes is listed as a 
part-time student. The grand total figures 
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TABLE I 
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College men 4013 1466 510 1903 1274 3241 1497 1337 1561 458 1500 3318 2395 
College women 4819 1293 677 989 608 . 2039 1131 1429 1056 1662 1667 
Engineering 1138 . 1181 180 1118 288 1514 ; 261 303 547 1566 1367 
Law 444 136 95 72 187 1322 273 87 223 ; 20 568 298 
Medicine 270 173 06-260 409 270 507 487 372 394 272 218 540 570 
Graduate school 1291 1245 14 1893 556 766 687 140 430 398 198 647 S09 
MBPICUIEETO .cccccce 305 ‘ cen Cae jae 645 673 
Architecture 5 a SS 166 63 146 ‘ bd 
Art ; ° owe 82 es Ss . 288 
Commerce .. 9S4 497 333 687 034 166 217 69 96 56 258 
dd. Perr errr sy 872 304 189 149 368 247 396 S71 
Divinity aie 215 nee S4+ ‘ or ani 
Education 494 1653 27 3910 x71 871 237 39 74 463 1377 
Forestry 1 ° ‘we ° 
Journalism 125 230 27 . 
Music 36 Sth 13 22 65 174 ° ee ° 
Pharmacy 259 : ; 852 ; ae 83 90 8S 159 
Other courses .. 2579 90 303 129 852 90 55 117 239 112 ee 253 367 
Deduct duplicates S46 292 109 60 95 11 35 176 352 72 135 141 
TOTAI 16294 5484 3467 11727 5397 7608 11212 4020 5082 1299 4115 9422. 10170 
Part-time ..........- 274 2407 2792 7604 318 51 53 2436 54 759 3730 
Summer session ..... 11219 6595 1479 12720 2023 2470 2387 1803 2673 918 1575 3207 4512 
Deduct duplicates . 3159 1536 , 2350 814 738 893 548 1207 212 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, °25..24628 12950 7738 29701 7420 10396 12785 5136 6915 4653 5196 12181, 18200 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, °20..16379 11394 3523 23793 7349 7786 9652 3585 5235 3203 4036 10158 9565 
Gd. tot., Nov. 1, '15..10555 7968 2524 11888 6351 5698 6150 2347 3138 1586 2806 6684 5376 
Exten. courses ... .15007 7006 339 8000 as 160 5103 1299. 778 ni 1105 
Teaching staff 1046 632 385 1882 869 1088 899 310 550 492 340 659 871 
Administrative staff. . 44 66 33 66 107 77 eee eer 54 23 


* Included elsewhere. 


for 1925 include full-time regular students, 
part-time students and summer school stu- 
dents of 1925 but do not include extension 
and correspondence students who are, how- 
ever, recorded in Table I. 

Some universities, particularly the large 
urban institutions, had in past years found 
it inconvenient to classify students as to 
full-time and part-time attendance. The 
foregoing definitions of these terms, as used 
in the ScnHoo. AND Society series, were 
endorsed by the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars at its 1922 meeting, 
and all the enrolments are now reported 
on this basis. 


Table II gives a list of the twenty-five 
largest institutions of those considered in 
this series. 

The size order of enrolment in the ten 
largest liberal arts colleges or departments 
is as follows: California (including South- 
ern Branch) 8,832, Wiseonsin 5,482, Michi- 
gan 4,980, Minnesota 4,062, Illinois 3,536, 
New York University 3,399, Harvard 3,241, 
College of the City of New York 3,117, 
Texas 3,019, Columbia 2,892. 

The enrolment of men undergraduates in 
the five largest liberal arts colleges or de- 
partments is as follows: California (inelud- 
ing Southern Branch) 4,013, Michigan 
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TABLE I 


Nebraska 
Northwestern 
Ohie State 
Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
Princeton 
Stanford 


Missourl 


1605 1965 2016 2617 


z 
P 
ni 


267 
93 


229 we ‘ ... 1079 
5930 3947 8849 5 2345 3117 


175 3400 159 4532 3013 i4 P 
3247 1865 2826 2232 2125 155 1199 
809 500 1109 ae mee vow Ce 
8712 10725 399 10456 2514 3865 
7567 7799 10579 5904 1814 3134 
3 4408 5451 7404 3569 1615 2061 

oes ‘ 2111 1450 ‘ 
547 783 1373 518 234 450 
16 57 29 24 35 


118, Harvard 3,241, Wisconsin 2,980, New 
York University 2,573. 
The size order for women undergraduate 
enrolment in the five largest coeducational 
niversities is as follows: California (in- 
ing Southern Branch) 4,819, Wiscon- 
sin 2,533, Illinois 2,039, Minnesota 1,667, 
lowa 1,429. The five largest exclusively 
women’s colleges are: Smith 2,153, Welles- 
ley 1,571, Vassar 1,149, Goucher 1,057, 
Mount Holyoke 995. 


Most engineering schools show a dimin- 


shed enrolment. The largest school is 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


(Continuce 


Syracuse 
University of 
Washington 
Virginia 
Washington 
University 
Western 
Keserve 
Wisconsin 
Yale 


906 1535 3 D3 it { 1464 
S47 1484 516 7 4 a 

248 

155 


+4 
56 
112 
2OS5 
$25 , S344 
1751 283 604 


mid 150 


2 3982 259 3815 


4630 3052 3409 2520 3272 2506 

4012 3572 2160 -.. LOOS 1264 > 6810 3303 
1567 4088 2 211 2650 

326 364 400 26 324 337 93 97 S18 


36 45 24 3 ? 32 39 44 


which has 2,813 students or 109 less than in 
1924. Purdue is second with 1,944 engi- 
neering students as compared with 1,806 a 
year ago. Michigan is third with 1,566, or 
52 less than in 1924. Illinois, with 1,514, is 
fourth, this being 143 larger than in 1924. 
With 1,331 engineering students, or 96 
more than last year, Ohio State holds fifth 
place. 

The five largest law schools are: New 
York University 2,029, Harvard 1,322, Co- 
lumbia 721, Michigan 568, California 444. 

The numerical order of the five largest 
medical schools is as follows: Pennsylvania 
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TABLE II 


Regular All 


University Students Rank Resident Rank 





Full-Time Students 
California 16,294 l 24,628 2 
Columbia 11,727 2 29,701 
Tilinois 11,212 3 12,785 f 
Minnesota 10,170 $ 18,200 4 
Michigan 9,422 5 12,181 9 
Ohio State 8,849 6 10,725 11 
New York U. 8,765 7 19,900 
Pennsylvania 8,635 8 15,399 6 
Wisconsin 7,760 9 11,371 10 
Harvard 7,608 10 10,396 13 
U. of Wash 6,149 11 8,138 17 
Nebraska 5,930 12 8,543 16 
Chicago 5,484 13 12,950 7 
Cornell 5,397 14 7,420 19 
Pittsburgh 5,318 15 10,456 12 
Iowa 5,082 16 6,915 22 
Syracuse 4,932 17 6,479 23 
Texas 4,810 18 7,202 20 
Yale 422 19 5,366 
S. California 4,309 20 7,168 21 
Boston 4,196 21 9,687 14 
Oklahoma $,118 22 5,613 25 
Kansas 4.115 23 5,196 
Northwestern 3,947 24 8,712 15 
Missouri 3,727 25 4,921 
oe O8 oes: Be 3,332 16,890 § 
Cincinnati 3,467 7,738 18 
Colorado 2,635 6,155 24 


602, Minnesota 570, Michigan 540, North- 
western 527, Harvard 507. 

Enrolment in non-professional graduate 
schools continues to increase. Columbia is 
first with 1,893, and the order of the next 
form is: California 1,291, Chicago 1,245, 
Harvard 766, Illinois 687. 

The agricultural schools represented in 
this series are losing in numbers. Cornell, 
the largest, has 726 students in agriculture 
this year, as compared with 1,141 a year 
ago. Only a few report increases. The 
present list does not, however, include all 
the important agricultural schools. 

The Wharton School of the University 
of Pennsylvania, which is the pioneer 
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school of commerce and finance, holds 
priority in numbers. The enrolment 
year is 2,677, as compared with 2,573 
1924. The four institutions having 
next largest full-time enrolment are: []!). 
nois 2,034, Ohio State 1,644, New York 
University 1,330, Syracuse 1,088. Count. 
ing part-time as well as full-time students 
the largest enrolment in the country; 
that of the School of Commerce and | 
nance of New York University. 

Pittsburgh retains its numerical 
among the dental schools, having 888 st 
dents; this was a decrease of 205 fr 
1924. The University of Pennsylvania 
second in numbers, with 542, an increas 
of 77, Michigan, gaining 42 students, 
fourth with 396. California has 372 den- 
tal students, a drop of 36. 

Teachers College of Columbia Univer. 
sity maintains its lead among schools o! 
education with 3,910 students, the largest 
enrolment in its history. The Universit: 
of Texas has 1,508 students in edueatio 
and the University of Pennsylvania re- 
ports a similar total. The University of 
Minnesota is fourth with 1,377. Ohio St 
is fifth with 1,349. 

The School of Forestry at Syracuse U1 
versity is the largest school of this type; 
it has 315 students, an increase of 86 over 
last year. Wisconsin continues to lead 
numerically among schools of journalism, 
having 286 students. Northwestern, wit! 
385 students, has again decidedly the larg- 
est musie enrolment. The registration of 
852 students in pharmacy at Columbia 1s 
far larger than at any other school. 

The extent to which the urban universi- 
ties are making collegiate work available 
for secondary school teachers and others 
who take late afternoon, evening or Satur- 
day classes is shown in Table I under part- 
time enrolment. 

The order of size in the 1925 summer 
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schools, for the ten largest, is as follows: 
Columbia 12,720, California 11,219, Chi- 
eago 6,595, Wisconsin 5,015, Minnesota 


4.512, Nebraska 3,247, 
Texas 3,229, Michigan 3,207, College of the 
City of New York 3.069. 

The following paragraphs explain statis- 


Colorado 3.520. 


tics presented in Table I and give addi- 
tional information. 

The returns of the University of Califor- 
nia cover the Southern Branch of the uni- 
versity at Los Angeles, established in 1919, 
as well as the departments at Berkeley and 
Branch there 


vicinity. At the Southern 


x ) 


are 5,736 students, of whom 3,207 are in 


the College of Letters and Science and 
2,529 are in the Teachers College. Re- 


corder James Sutton writes that ‘‘this eol- 
lege maintains a four-year course leading 
to the degree of bachelor of education; ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the students in 
the Teachers College have as their immedi- 
ate objective the attainment of a teaching 
credential in a course of study of less than 
four years’ duration.’’ Slight decreases in 
engineering, medicine, agriculture, com- 
merce and dentistry in the University of 
California enrolment are offset by gains in 
other departments, particularly in the Lib- 
eral Arts College, so that the total increase 
of full-time students for 1925 over 1924 is 
988. The summer enrolment of the univer- 
sity last summer was divided as follows: 
Intersession at Berkeley 2,081, summer ses- 
sion at Berkeley 5,305, summer session at 
Los Angeles 3,833. Additional figures of 
interest are: Extension students (aca- 
demic) class instruction 12,329; eorrespon- 
dence courses 2,272; agricultural extension 
406; total 15,007. Of the teaching staff of 


1,046, approximately 200 are at the South- 
ern Branch. 

With the exception of education, Chi- 
cago shows increases in all departments 
over 1924, the full-time enrolment gain 
being 295, or nearly 10 per cent., and the 
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grand total gain 935, or over 7 per 
The figures in the table for medical sty, 
dents include those at the affiliated R 
Medical The 90 


under other courses are in the Gradua: 


College. students 
School of Social Service Administratior 
With the exception likewise of educatior 
the University of Cincinnati has ‘increas 
enrolments in all departments. The tot 
full-time per cent 
Because of gains of 765 part-time and 2s 


inerease is 245, or 7 


summer school students, the grand 
enrolment at Cincinnati for 1925 is 20 per 
The 303 st 
dents listed under other courses in Tab|; 
include 105 in nursing and health, 185 i: 


applied arts and 13 in household adminis 


cent. greater than in 1924. 


tration. 


1 


full-time enrolment is 16 
reater than a year ago; its grand total! 

20 fewer, due to a small reduction in nun. 
bers at the 1925 summer session. The onl 
decreases, and they are slight, are in mines 
engineering and chemistry, in the graduat 
faculties, in dentistry and in journalisn 
It is estimated that, beyond its tremendou 
grand total of 29,701 students (all res 
dent), Columbia is reaching 8,000 persons 


Columbia’s 


cr 
a) 
» 
vo 


more, of whom 5,000 are taking home stud) 
courses. The statistical information sup- 
plied by Columbia shows the capital endow- 
ment of the university to be $57,456,580) 
the estimated value of its land, buildings 
and equipment to be $35,706,125, and the 
gross income last year to be $9,521,790. 

The full-time regular registration 0! 
Cornell University, 5,397, is 165 larger and 
its grand total of 7,420 is 118 larger than 
on November 1, 1924. The 464 students 
listed in Table I under other courses are 
in the New York State College of Home 
Economics. 

Harvard’s increase of 636 students is th: 
largest it has had for years; except for the 
medical school, which has two fewer stu: 
dents, and dentistry, which has fourtee2 





irnalist 
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and the 
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rger and 
rer than 
students 
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f Home 


its is the 
- for the 
wer stu: 
fourteen 


23, 1926] 


every department is handling 
ter numbers than last year. The 
ite School of Education reports 371 
its as against 280 in November, 1924, 
1923 and 54 in 1922. 


in Table I are included 40 students 


Under other 


ndseape architecture, 31 in public 
and 19 in applied biology. 
townspeople of Urbana and Cham- 
mn are accommodating 1,123 more board- 
in a year ago, that being the measure 
gain in the regular student enrol- 
of the University of Illinois, which 
totals 11,212. Without exception all 
artments report larger numbers. The 
25 summer school was bigger, likewise. 
» engineering total of 1,514 in Table I 
ides 117 in chemical engineering. 
se are 55 students in library science 
ered in the term ‘‘other courses’’ in 
table. 

A similar story of expansion comes from 
Indiana, where the total of full-time stu- 
lents increased from 3,618 to 4,020, or 11 

eent. The 117 students indicated in 
table under other courses are in nurses 
training. 

At the State University of Iowa there 
ire fewer men and women in the liberal 
arts college than a year ago and fewer stu- 

its taking medicine, music and phar- 
macy. The total full-time enrolment is 
9,082 as compared with 5,227 in 1924; the 
grand total enrolment is practically the 
The 239 students listed 


under other courses in Table I are in the 


same as in 1924. 


School of Nursing. 

The numbers at Johns Hopkins are 
somewhat smaller than a year ago. The 
Graduate School reports an increase from 
210 to 398 and there are small gains in the 
college and in engineering. The main drop 
is in medicine, where the enrolment is 272 
as compared with 294 in 1924. The service 

' the university as an urban institution 
is shown in the part-time enrolment of 
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2,436, which includes 1,414 in the College 
for Teachers (there are 39 full-time stu- 
dents here), 592 in evening business courses 
and 430 in night technical courses. The 
112 students listed under other courses in 
Table I comprise 89 in the School of Hy- 
viene and Publie Health and 23 in courses 
in social economics 

The 1924 figures of the University of 
Kansas were the largest in the history of 
the institution, the gain over 1923 being 
262 for regular students and 355 for grand 
total enrolment. The 1925 figures of 4,115 
regular students are 297 larger than those 
of 1924, and the grand total enrolment of 
5,196 is 194 greater. There is no depart- 
ment at Kansas which does not report in- 
creased attendance. The figures given 
under art in Table I include the 288 stu- 
dents in musie and art enrolled in the 
School of Fine Arts. 

Following a slight decrease in 1924, the 
University of Michigan reports 9,422 full- 
time regular students for 1925, an advance 
of nearly 7 per cent. The grand total of 
12,181 persons taught for the year in sum- 
mer and regular sessions is 14 per cent 
higher than in 1924. It is interesting to 
know that the full-time registration at 
Michigan is made up of 6,975 men and 
2.547 women. The rate of increase of men 
students is decidedly higher than that of 
women students. The 253 students listed 
in Table I under other courses include 242 
in the Nurses Training School and 11 in 
nursing in the School of Education. 

The University of Minnesota presents a 


grand total enrolment increase for 1925 of 


36 per cent. over 1924, the figures being 
18,200 as compared with 13,313. A larger 
summer session contributed toward this 
The full-time students now at Minnesota, 
10,170, constitute an 8 per cent. increase 
over the number in November, 1924. The 
1,367 men listed under engineering in Table 
I include 1,106 in engineering and archi- 
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tecture, 186 in chemistry and 75 in mines. 
Among the 367 listed under other courses 
are 332 nurses, all full-time, regular stu- 
dents. 

At the University of Missouri the in- 
crease 3,660 full-time 


1924 to 3,727 is accounted for largely by 


from students in 
larger attendances of men in the college 
department and by increases in education 
The 96 listed 
under art in Table I are taking fine arts 


and journalism. students 
and music. 

The increase in students of education at 
the University of Nebraska is a continua- 
tion of the rapid growth of the department 
of education in the past several years. The 
number now, 1,246, is 24 per cent. more 
than in 1924, which had been 22 per cent. 
more than in 1923. The gain of 1923 over 
1922 was 13 per cent. and the gain of 1922 
over 1921 was 60 per cent. Nebraska this 
year has slight decreases in a majority of 
departments, but enrolment advances in 
men in arts and sciences, in engineering 
and chemistry, in fine arts and musie and 
in education bring the full-time registra- 
tion to 153 more than in 1924. The grand 
total is 8,543 as compared with the 1924 
grand total of 8,237. The students listed 
under other courses in Table I are in nurs- 
ing. 

Northwestern University had gains in all 
departments; the decrease in the full-time 
total is due to withdrawal of the depart- 
ment of students in speech. The grand 
total enrolment, deducting approximately 
500 duplicates, is 8,712. 

One of the largest department advances 
at Ohio State is in education, the enrol- 
ment being 1,349 as compared with 1,255 
last year. The engineering total of 1,331 
(which ineludes 107 chemical engineers) is 
more than in 1924. 


nearly a hundred 


Home economies and forestry students are 
covered in the figures for agriculture in 
Students taking journalism are 


Table I. 
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The 40 studen: 
indicated under other courses are students 


listed under commerce. 


in applied opties. 

The University of Pennsylvania, w} 
has under way a systematic long-time pr 
gram for raising funds, continues its h 
grand total enrolment, having 15,399 
dents attending classes at Philadelp 
There are 2,111 students beyond this 
ing evening work taught by Pennsylvar 
professors at Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, Read 
ing, Harrisburg and Williamsport. Thy 
full-time registration shows an increase of 
487 in the college and an advance of 1(4 
in the Wharton School, despite efforts 
check the latter. The 528 students listed ir 
Table I as full-time graduate students are 
those taking six hours or more of wor 
There are 866 graduate students 
taking less than six hours, so the total 
graduate school enrolment is 1,394. Of 
1,508 students in education at Pennsylva- 
nia, 1,214 are women. The total of 
medical students listed in Table 1 includes 
130 in graduate medicine. The term ‘‘other 
ecourses’’ in Table I embraces, for Pen 
sylvania, 58 students in veterinary med 
cine and 42 in dental hygiene. 

At the University of Pittsburgh the stu 
dents reported as full-time are those taking 
The university 


weekly. 
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12 or more semester hours. 
is serving the city of Pittsburgh and 
cinity in evening and other courses, having 
3,013 part-time students. There are als 
1,450 extension students. The total of full 
time and part-time graduate students is 99> 

Princeton’s enrolment, not counting the 
194 graduate students, has again been kept, 
by restricting the size of the entering class, 
to the limitation to approximately 2.000, 
announced several years ago by President 
Hibben. 

Stanford University (as it now prefers 
to be known rather than as Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University) passes the three 
thousand mark this year. There was 4 
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- off in engineering and chemistry 


ts from 413 to 224, but this was more 
an increase of 384 men in 
The limitation of 


fset by 

ral arts college. 
en to 500 is continued. 

pt for enginee,ing and for slight de- 


in business administration and in 


n students, Syracuse University 


advanees throughout. Students in 
eture and in musie are included in 
The 534 


nts listed under other courses in Table 


ne arts enrolment of 804. 


n home economies, 23 


in publie speech, 108; and in library 


; In nursing, 


my, 65. 


Last year the University of Texas re- 


d a 7 per cent. increase over 1923 in 
time, regular students. This year the 
ment of 4,810 goes back to the 1923 

Education is the one department at 
University of Texas which shows an 
The 1925 
ver than that of 1924. 

ment for the whole year is practically 
same as that of 1924. 
rest to repeat President Splawn’s re- 


summer school was 


Case. 


The grand total 
It may be of 


statement prepared for ScHOooL AND 
ieTy to the effect that the University 
lexas is to receive royalties on about 
s,000,000 barrels of oil, which is the esti- 
d yield in the next fifteen or twenty 

rs from an oil pool on land owned by 
This oil is now selling at 
The 


iniversity has already received about $2,- 


university. 
thing more than $1.80 a barrel. 
000,000 as royalty. The supreme court of 
he state will decide whether the money is 
be placed in the building fund of the 
niversity or to be added to the permanent 
endowment. Architects estimate that the 
proposed building program will cost $10,- 
000,000. Salary schedules in the university 
schools of business, law and medicine were 
substantially increased by appropriation of 
recent legislature. 


Increases in seven of twelve divisions 
Tulane University of Louisiana account for 
the 7 per cent. advance in full-time enrol- 
The 


quite as large as that of 1924. 


ment. 1925 summer session was not 


Every department of the University of 


Washington contributed to the total in 
crease of 699 students, or over 12 per cent 
more than a year ago. Because of a de 
cidedly bigger summer school the grand 
total of students for the year 1924 shows 
The 
figures in Table I for engineering include 


In the statisties for 


an even higher percentage increase. 


41 students in nursing. 
other courses are included 737 students in 
50 in fisheries and 
The College of Fine 


the College of Science, 
38 in library economy. 

Arts has 87 students in architecture, 88 in 
dramatie art, 236 in music and 220 in 
The num- 


last 


painting, sculpture and design. 
ber of duplicates, 500, is based on 
year’s figures. 

The University of Virginia reports in- 
creases in every department, the gain in 
full-time students being more than 15 per 
cent. The Virginia summer session, which 
had 2,838 students last summer, has become 
an important factor in Southern education 

At Washington 


there is a larger enrolment than last year 


University, St. Louis, 
Several departments are smaller than in 
1924; the most marked increase is that in 
dentistry, which had 38 students in 1924 
The figures as furnished 


and 115 this year. 


for Table I under ‘‘other courses’’ include 
graduate students and students in nurses 
training. In 1924 there were 171 gradu- 
ate students. 

With the exception of pharmacy, all dé 
partments of Western Reserve University 
The total of 


375 listed as taking other courses in Table I 


have expanded enrolments 


is made up of 156 students in the School 
of Nursing, 160 in the School of Applied 
Social Sciences and 59 in library economy. 
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The University of Wisconsin has 7,760 
full-time students; in 1924 there were 
7,643. Owing mainly to a summer school 
attendance of 5,015 as compared with 4,772 
in 1924, the grand total attendance is 
11,371, or 392 more than the aggregate for 
1924. The figures in Table I for engineer- 
ing include 953 engineers and 144 in chem- 
istry. The prodigious total of 24,569 exten- 
sion students is made up of 20,785 taking 
correspondence study, 2,216 academic and 
1,568 agricultural students. 

At Yale the numbers in the college and 
in the Sheffield Scientific School have been 
automatically limited by the limitation of 
the common freshman year to approxi- 


mately 850. The term ‘‘other courses’’ in 
Table 1 ineludes 860 students in the fresh- 
man year, 43 in drama and 39 in nursing. 
There are increases in the Graduate School 
and in the School of the Fine Arts. The 
teaching staff is 57 larger on the basis on 
which returns are asked ; for the entire staff, 
including assistants, the inerease over 1924 
is reported to be 87. Yale now has 188 
professors, including university officers of 
equivalent rank, 40 associate professors, 124 
assistant professors, 233 instructors and 
428 assistants in instruction and adminis- 
tration. 

The statistics in Table II afford many 
opportunities for comparison of attendance 
in institutions of similar character. 

RAYMOND WALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS OF HAWAII 


A witty member of the Institute of Pa- 


cific Relations, which recently met in Hono- 
lulu, said, ‘‘We can spare Hawaii for ex- 
periments in interracial association, which 
we do not care to make on the mainland.’’ 
Unfortunately for science, however, a con- 
siderable tract of the earth and some hun- 
dreds of thousands of human beings can not 
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be set aside as a sociological laboratory 
without human interests and passions inter. 
fering with the conditions of the experi- 
ments which might be set up in it. 

Nevertheless, Hawaii for the last hal? 
century has been a great political and socio- 
logical experiment which is still going on 
and which may continue for another half 
century. Some features of the experiment 
may interest only scientific specialists, but 
every citizen of the United States is inter- 
ested in the deep underlying question: 
Can the varied elements of population in 
these islands be blended into one and the 
peoples of Hawaii become the people of 
Hawaii, worthy to be represented by a 
fiftieth star in the American flag? 

An illustration of the problems involved 
and the way the human equation interferes 
with attempted solutions is seen in the For- 
eign Language School Law, passed by the 
territory and the contest in the courts 
over it. 

Hawaii is not the only place under the 
American flag where schools have been or 
ganized to teach the children of immigrant 
races the language of their fathers, but 
in Hawaii these schools have acquired such 
size and influence in comparison with the 
publie schools that the territory may be said 
to have two systems of education—the pub- 
lie school system with 177 schools, 1,782 
teachers and 55,497 pupils, and a language 
school system with 163 schools, 397 teachers 
and 20,000 pupils. 

Japanese language schools were already 
established when the Republic of Hawaii, 
in 1898, became a territory of the United 
States. Since that time Chinese, Portu- 
guese, Korean and Russian schools have 
been established. Of these only the Chinese 
and Korean schools survive and they are 
small and comparatively unimportant, en- 
rolling (in 1923-24) only 1,162 and 196 
pupils, respectively. In the last twenty- 
five years the system has grown in strength 


mS 
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influence four times as rapidly as the 
The enrolment of the publie 
from 11,501 to 55,499, 


that of the language schools has in- 


’ schools. 
risen 


wis nas 


scant thousand to over 


At the same time, the 


from a 
thousand. 

ry has come to have a vital interest 
he matter, beeause, while in the begin- 
¢ the majority of the pupils in the lan- 
ve schools were of alien birth, to-day 


— 4 


nine out of every hundred children 


lled in the Japanese language schools 


born in the territory and are Ameri- 
citizens, and without exception every 
| is also a pupil of a publie school. 
[he language school question is a mani- 
estation of the conflict between the older 
eration and the younger, which is pecu- 
rly acute in Hawaii. The clash of an- 
stral authority and racial tradition, on 
one hand, and personal freedom, on the 
ther, which this involves lies at the very 
rt of the Americanization problem. All 
races in Hawaii are affected by this con- 
t, but because of their greater number, 
ir close organization, their intense na- 
mal consciousness and the strong govern- 
nt behind them, the Japanese are most 
nspicuous and inquiry generally con- 
rns them. 
Of the 307,177 inhabitants of Hawaii 
the board of health, 1924) 
125,368 are Japanese. Over 60,000 of these, 
owever, were born in Hawaii and share the 
rights and duties of American citizenship. 


Of 55,497 pupils in the public schools, 


estimate of 


25,308 are of Japanese descent. 

Fifty-six thousand of the 
thousand adult aliens in the territory are 
Japanese. The great majority of them 
came from the rural counties of Hiroshima 
and Yamaguchi, the southwestern pre- 
feectures of the Island of Hondo, from 
Kumamoto Prefecture in Kiushiu and from 
Okinawa, the principal island of the Riukiu 
group. These were the most backward sec- 
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tions of the Japanese empire; sheltered 
nooks where the customs and ideas of old 
Japan still lingered and where the people 
differed little from the Japanese of pre- 
Meiji days. With the exception of the 
Okinawans, few of the Japanese immigrants 
were actually illiterate, but fewer still could 
be called educated. Most of 
spell out the easier forms of Japanese and 
They usually 


them could 
could write a simple letter. 
spoke the dialect of the provinces from 
which they came, and even those who had 
learned the cultured speech of Japan spoke 
it self-consciously and with more or less of 
the feeling of using a foreign language. 

On the average, the foreign-born adult 
Japanese has been in Hawaii fifteen years. 
Some of them have been in the islands as 
much as forty years; few men, less than 
twelve; many women, however, have ar- 
rived much more recently. For the most 
part, these years in Hawaii have been a 
period of intellectual stagnation. They may 
have learned to speak a little Hawaiian- 
English, but ordinarily they cling to their 
native patois, even more closely than their 
relatives and friends in their native vil- 
lages in Hiroshima or Kumamoto. It is 
commonly remarked by visitors from Japan 
that most of the plantation Japanese are 
quite untouched by the progressive move- 
ments which have taken place in Japan and 
are still thinking in terms of the Japan of 
thirty or forty years ago. 

They came to Hawaii expecting to make 
money and return to Japan. They have 
not done the latter because they have not 
succeeded in doing the former; so they are 
staying on, earning a little more, as the 
years pass, but spending more and more all 
the time, as their standard of living uncon- 
They do not know what they 


still less, how 


sciously rises. 
are going to do themselves; 
to advise their children. They ean not be- 
come Americans, but they would not be 
happy were they to return to Japan. Most of 
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them will probably live on in Hawaii, home- 
sick for their native land, but, Japanese to 
the end, will find their graves in some pa- 
thetic little plantation cemetery, far away 
from the fostering care of their ancestral 
temples. 

The earliest Japanese immigration was 
almost entirely made up of men. Later im- 
migrants, however, brought wives with 
them and, in a few eases, young children. 
As soon as these became of school age, they 
were sent to the publie schools; but Japa- 
nese parents at that time had no intention 
of remaining permanently in Hawaii. 
They thought of their children as Japanese 
subjects and wanted them, in addition to an 
American education, to have such a Japa- 
nese education as would fit them for life in 
Japan when they should return to it. 

To satisfy this desire the foreign lan- 
guage school system of Hawaii was estab- 
lished. The first Japanese language school, 
opened in Honolulu in 1896, was quickly 
followed by similar schools all over the 
islands. Their aim was to duplicate as far 
as possible the work of the primary schools 
of Japan. The subjects taught them were 
ethies and the Japanese language, history 
and geography. Their sessions were held 
before and after the sessions of the publie 
schools, which their pupils also attended, so 
that the Japanese child’s school day lasted 
from daylight until dark. 

They were voluntary organizations, re- 
garded as belonging to the entire Japanese 
community, for while they were supported 
principally by tuition paid by the parents 
of the children, those with no children at 
all, the unmarried men of the camps and 
villages, took a share in their support. The 
management of the plantations on which 
they were located also often aided by allow- 
ing the free use of land for school purposes, 
by help in erecting schoolhouses and in 
some eases by monthly grants toward their 
teachers’ salaries. When the original 
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school building in Honolulu was enlarged. 
assistance was asked from the Japanese goy- 
ernment, but the request was refused and | 
have found no instance of government aid 
being given. 

All the schools of the territory were un- 
der the advisory control of the Japanes 
Educational Society of Hawaii, which had 
its headquarters in Honolulu, and local edu- 
cational societies were formed in each of thy 
islands, but these societies were in no way 
coordinated, they had no authority to en- 
foree their decisions and there was n 
supervision nor any central office to which 
reports were made. 

The affairs of the local schools are con- 
trolled by school committees, which vary in 
number from three to forty-five. These 
committees are chosen at a general meeting 
of the district at which all Japanese men 
have a vote, whether they have children in 
the school or not. The larger committees 
are organized by the election of a chairman, 
a treasurer and secretary, who with one or 
two others form an executive committee for 
the transaction of ordinary business. More 
important matters are usually referred to a 
general meeting of the community. 

One of the most notable features of the 
situation is the liberality with which money 
has been raised and spent for these schools 
Almost every community in the islands has 
a language school in some sightly position 
not far from the publie school. They rep- 
resent the investment of a very considerable 
sum of money, and the annual expense for 
their upkeep and for teachers’ salaries is 
not far from ten dollars per annum for 
every male Japanese wage-earner. 

A composite picture of the teacher em- 
ployed in these schools would be that of a 
married man, thirty-five to forty years of 
age, with two or three children. He has 
completed the primary and grammar grades 
of the Japanese publie school and a three 
years’ course in a prefectural normal school 
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it the same number of years in the 


hool or the commercial school of his 
country. The little 
he learned in connection with his 
001 he 
it as a dead language is stucied 
He 


Hawaii, 


English he 


course in Japan, where 


American high schools. has 


teaching six years in but 
average he had not had more than 
ars’ experience in teaching when he 


He is 


receiving an average annual salary of 


to Hawaii thirteen years ago. 


In ease he is fortunate as to have 
fe who ean teach, their combined salary 
rages $1,500. 
For twenty years the language schools in 
Hawaii used the same text-books that were 
| in the schools of Japan; but in 1915 
rts were made by some of the more pro- 
gressive Japanese to bring the schools into 
rd with the changed conditions, and the 
reparation of a series of special text-books 
eir use was decided upon. Professor 
Haga, of the Tokyo Imperial University, 
s brought to Hawaii to have charge of 
work. The series of books produced 
inder his direction was prepared by taking 
e texts used in the Japanese government 
\ools, omitting a few chapters and substi- 


tuting therefor lessons dealing with Amer- 


‘an and Hawaiian subjects and reprinting 
e remaining chapters just as they occur 
the government texts. Actually the 


books were nothing more than a Hawaiian 


ition of the Japanese government series. 


The pupil who uses them is supposed to be 


Japanese and the Emperor of Japan is 
‘our Emperor.’’ The mytho- 
vical history of Japan is related as actual 
et. The sixth book of the series begins 


ken of as ‘ 


with the Imperial Reseript on Education, 


ch is read in Japanese schools on all the 
tional holidays and is looked upon as the 
ghest authority in morals. The spirit of 
books differs not at all from that of 
t-books used in Japan, and in the hands 
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of a teacher educated in Japan and trained 
in a Japanese normal school the revised 
series could searcely be taught without pro- 
moting imperialistic ideals utterly antag 
onistie to the ideals of American democracy. 

A condition of things had developed in 
Hawaii which could no longer be tolerated 

two antagonistic systems of education in 
the same country teaching the same chil- 
dren! In the one the pupils learned the 
Star Spangled Banner and saluted the 
American flag; in the other the same pupils 
learned the Japanese anthem and listened 
with bowed heads to the sacred words of 
the Imperial Rescript. It was an education 
in dual citizenship, well symbolized by the 
picture on the first page of the Japanese 
first reader, still used in the islands—the 
crossed flags of America and Japan. 

In 1920, when a special session of the leg- 
islature was called to consider the question, 
two methods of dealing with the situation 
were suggested. The schools might be abol- 
ished, either at once or gradually, or they 
might be regulated in such a way as to 
bring them into harmony with the work of 
the public schools and eliminate the dangers 
threatening the Americanization of their 
pupils. The latter course 
upon. 

The law as passed gave the department 
of publie instruction oversight of the lan- 
guage schools. 
both the schools and their teachers and that 
no license to teach should be granted to any 


was decided 


It provided for licensing 


one who was not possessed of the ideals of 
democracy, knowledge of American history 
and who could not speak, read and write 
the English language. It limited the at- 
tendance of pupils to one hour per day and 
provided that no school should be held be 
fore the session of the public schools in the 
morning nor while the public schools are in 
session. It also gave the department power 
to prescribe the text-books and course of 
study to be used in any foreign language 
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school. Violation of the act was constituted 
a misdemeanor, punishable with a fine of 
not to exceed twenty-five dollars for each 
offense. This act went into effect July 1, 
1921. 

It was well received and the language 
school teachers began immediately to pre- 
pare for their examinations. Classes in 
English were organized and a series of 
sixty lectures on American history, institu- 
tions and ideals was delivered in Honolulu. 
Shorthand reports of these were printed in 
English and in Japanese and distributed to 
the five hundred language school teachers 
of the islands, who thus beeame enrolled in 
a great extension class in Americanization. 
As a result of this intensive study licenses 
(either permanent or temporary) were ob- 
tained by the majority of those then en- 
gaged in teaching. 

A joint committee of Americans and 
Japanese was appointed by the superinten- 
dent of public instruction to consider the 
revision of text-books and at once began its 
work. It seemed to the American members 
of the committee that by the adoption of 
better methods of teaching and by the prep- 
aration of text-books more in accord with 
pedagogical principles the work done in 
eight years could be covered in six, and they 
recommended that no one be allowed to at- 
tend a language school until he had com- 
pleted the first two grades of the American 
publie school. This, they thought, would be 
in the interest of the health of the children 
and would also enable them to get a start 
in English before they began the difficult 
task of acquiring a foreign language. This 
recommendation was agreed to by the Japa- 
nese members of the committee and later 
became part of the law. 

Seventeen schools, thereupon, began 
equity proceedings to test the constitution- 
ality of the law and by injunction re- 
strained the territory from enforcing it. 

In the meantime the legislature of the 
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territory met and amendments to the Act 
of 1920 were passed. These authorized t}, 
department of public instruction to appoint 
one or more inspectors of language schoo] 
and to pay their salary and expenses; ; 
prepare or cause to be prepared certain 
text-books, ‘‘ based on the principle that th: 
pupil’s normal medium of expression 
English and containing so far as possibli 
English equivalents for foreign words and 
idioms.’” To meet the expenses of suc} 
supervision and editorial work it provided 
that every foreign language school should 
pay an annual license fee of one dollar per 
pupil in average attendance the preceding 
year, the rate to be reduced, however, 
vase the expenses of carrying out the pro 
visions of the act could be met with a lower 
rate. 

The power of the department to fix th 
conditions of attendance was specifically 
stated and the regulations previously issued 
were embodied in the law until the depart 
ment should order otherwise. 

Immediately on the passage of this law a 
‘‘supervisor of foreign language schools’’ 
for the territory was appointed, and from 
that time until now the territorial govern- 
ment has been trying to get the law into 
complete operation. 

In the beginning it seemed that most of 
the Japanese schools would accept it with- 
out protest, as the Chinese and Korean 
schools had done, but the decision of the 
United States Supreme Court in the Ne- 
braska case (Meyers vs. the State of Ne- 
braska), declaring unconstitutional certain 
laws prohibiting the teaching of German, 
gave such encouragement to the parties 
promoting the legal contest that during the 
summer of 1923 more than half of the Japa- 
nese schools became parties to the litigation 

The proponents of the Hawaiian lan- 
guage school law do not feel, however, that 
it is on all fours with the Nebraska case, 
where the law is a prohibitive one, while 
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.t in Hawaii is regulative. The only pro- 
ve features of the law were removed 
in May, 1925, the commissioners of 
» instruction rescinded the restriction 
1 upon the attendance of children in 

first and second grades of the publie 

wls so that any pupil attending any 
of the publie school is now free to at- 


a language school if his parents so 


The legal question has dragged its way 


igh various territorial courts, where 
e decisions have uniformly been in favor 
territory. Recently eighty-eight 
nese schools began a new action to test 
validity of the law in the Federal Court 
Hawaii, and by mutual consent this case 
s been carried to the United States Cir- 
t Court in San Francisco, whence it will 
ill probability be again appealed to the 
ted States Supreme Court. 
In the meantime, the territory has gone 
carrying out the directions of the law 
applying it to some seventy-five co- 
perating schools. A survey has been made 
all the text-books in use in the various 
nguage schools of the territory, and a 
series of text-books for Japanese schools has 
been prepared. They are not mere revi- 
ns of the old books, but a wholly new 
series written throughout for the use of 
American children. In them ‘‘my coun- 
try’’ is always the United States, and Japa- 
nese history and geography are introduced 
from the viewpoint of a child born in 
All except the primers are sup- 
plied with glossaries, which give in Roman 


Hawaii. 


letters the pronunciation of each Japanese 
character as it occurs, together with its 
English meaning. This has proved of help 
to pupils in preparing their lesson and is 
also found to inerease the ability of the 
pupils to translate from one language to the 
other. 

The two primers prepared for the lower 
primary grades attempt to connect the lan- 
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guages still more closely. The earlier pages 
of the first primer teach both Japanese and 
English on every page, and both books are 
built up on the vocabulary taught in the 
first two grades of the publie school and re 

tell in Japanese many of the stories the 


already 


children of these grades have 


learned in English. This is an attempt to 
make the language school and the public 
school work together to overcome the gen- 
eral retardation in the lower grades of the 
publie school. and by constructive methods 
to remove the handicap arising from a lack 
of knowledge of English which mere prohi- 
bition of language school attendance did 
not seem to do. 

The children of Oriental 
Hawaii in almost every case prefer the pub- 


parents in 


lie school to the language school and attend 
the latter only because their parents re- 
Many of the boys at- 
tend it sullenly and give expression to their 


quire them to do so. 


dissatisfaction by idleness and malingering, 
which make their attendance at language 
school largely a waste of time. The girls, 
because more responsive to family control, 


The 


next generation will cease to require their 


are invariably the better students. 


children to attend them, and the language 
schools will cease to be. 

In the meantime the territory of Hawaii 
has sought to legislate for the schools in the 
interest of the children, to end the struggle 
between the two systems by partially affili- 
ating the language schools with the public 
school system, putting the schools under 
the supervision of the department of edu- 
cation, and by using the same kind of text- 
books and the same methods of instruction 
in the language schools that the children are 
accustomed to in the public schools, to make 
the language schools interesting to their 
pupils so that the time and strength of its 
young citizens may not be wasted. It rec- 
ognizes that interpretive skill in Japanese 
and English has an economic value, but be- 
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lieves that the alien parents who seek that 
value for their children should not ask the 
taxpayers of the territory to give it to them, 
but should pay for it themselves. 

Henry BUTLER SCHWARTZ 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL AMONG 
SOUTH AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TIONAL FORCES 

VARIOUS instances of international good will 


among educational South American 
countries are given in the January Bulletin of 


forces in 


the Pan American Union. 

Under the auspices of the commission of 
Argentine-Uruguayan Intellectual Exchange a 
party of professors and students from Monte- 
video visited Buenos Aires in the latter part of 
September. Among the lectures given by the 
Uruguayan group was one on “The biological 
equilibrium,” by Dr. Rossi, 
the Uruguayan 


social 
professor of psychiatry in 
School of Medicine. The Uruguayan group 
represented the Uruguayan University Associa- 
tion, their hosts being the Argentine University 


bases of 


Students’ Association. 

Brazil made “a gesture of friendship” to her 
sister republics of Bolivia and Uruguay when 
the names of both republics were given to two 
large elementary schools in Rio de Janeiro last 
August. The was the Bolivian and 
Uruguayan centenaries of independence, which 
occurred respectively on August 6 and 25. This 
tribute was due to the initiative of Dr. Carneiro 
Leao, director general of instruction of Brazil. 
The ceremonies at the Bolivia school were at- 
tended by Dr. Felix Pacheco, minister of foreign 
affairs of Brazil, Sr. Adolfo Flores, minister of 
Bolivia in Brazil, Dr. Carneiro Leao, and other 
eminent guests. Sr. Dionisio Ramos Montero, 
minister of Uruguay, spoke at the exercises held 
at the Uruguay school, to which he presented a 
photograph of Artigas, as well as at the school 


oecasion 


named some time ago in honor of José Pedro 
Varela, a noted Uruguayan edueator, to which 
he gave 200 books as a nucleus for a school 
library. He also offered an annual prize of a 
gold medal and a work on Uruguayan history 
to the pupil making the best progress in the 


Uruguay school. 
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A party of Chilean students and profes 
trom the school of engineering of the Univ« 
of Chile last September visited Argentina, 
they were cordially received by Argentine 
fessors and students. The visitors inspected ¢ 
waterworks and other plants of Buenos A 
and also visited the cities of La Plata, Santa F 


Parana, Rosario, Cérdoba, San Juar 
Mendoza. 
Dr. J. Bravo Mejia, an eminent Peruyi: 


educator, gave a series of lectures at Boe 
Colombia, during September on “Educatio 
the American Republics.” Upon his retur 

Peru, Dr. Mejia was made the bearer of mes- 


sages from the schools of Colombia to tly 
schools of Peru. 
The Ministry of Publie Instruction 


Health of Colombia recently issued an order b 
which one of the schools of Bogota is to be 
named the Argentine Republic School in retu: 
for the courtesy of Argentina in naming one of 
the Buenos Aires schools for the Republic ot 
Colombia. The Argentine Republic School ot 
Bogota celebrated the Argentine Independence 
Day with special public exercises. 

At the University of Uruguay in Montevideo 
lectures on “University Reforms in Buenos 
Aires” were given last October by Dr. Floren- 
National 


tino Sanguinetti, professor in the 


College of Buenos Aires. 


A SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR INSTRUC- 
TORS IN LIBRARY SCIENCE P 

Courses in library science education will b te 
offered at the University of Chicago from Jul: 
29-September 3, during the second half of tl te 
summer quarter. Sydney Bancroft Mitchell, to 
man of the department, University of Cal 
fornia, will be in charge. Other officers ot 
struction are: Dr. Werrett Wallace Charters, 


Ph.D., professor of education, University 0! R 
Chieago and director of the curriculum stud i] 
for the American Library Association; Wi ler 
liam Fletcher Russell, Ph.D., professor of ed 

eation, Columbia University, associate direct In 


of the International Institute of Teachers Co! 
lege and educational adviser to the America 
Library Association, and Giles Murrel Rue! 
Ph.D., associate professor of psychology 
education of the State University of Iowa. 
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for students who are 
subject matter of lhbrary 
1 to be teachers otf 
designed to meet the 


(1) 


(2) teachers of library 


ot students: teachers in 
training 

teachers of library science courses 
and universities, in teachers colleges 


} ] 


; , 
hools, in high schools and in sum- 


ns, and (4) inexperienced teachers 
intment to similar positions. Indi- 
group conference hours will be ar- 
latter at times may be by topic, 
lection, and at other times by type 
q., library school, training class, ete. 
are planned primarily for graduate 
but undergraduate students who are 
ed teachers will be admitted. 
courses, each constituting a minor, will 
in Education for 
Mitchell, 
A course considering plans for 
the 
operation of agencies which train 


light of 


Librarianship. 
te Professor Profesfor Char- 
1 others. 
provement of curriculum, methods 
for li- 
hip in the recent studies ot 
construction, adult education, exten- 
rvice and library work with public 
ls. About one half of the course will be 
ted to the diseussion of curriculum construc- 
The instructors will be assisted on ocea- 
several leading librarians. 

lems in the Teaching of Library Science. 
‘fessor Russell. A course applying to the 
hing of library science some of the tech- 
ies developed in the scientific study of the 
g¢ process. Each student will be expected 
lect one limited field in library science and 


; 


task for the term to prepare and organize 


to conform with proper teaching principles. 


mn 


Principles of Educational Psychology applied 


Education for Librarianship. Professor 
This course will consider the relations of 
vidual and social psychology to the prob- 


s of education for librarianship. 


INSTRUCTION IN THE ART OF TEACH- 
ING IN ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
FACULTIES 

AUSE of criticism “that the art of teaching 


clected in engineering colleges and that 


knowledge ot 
npart it to others,” 
include a question on 
ry to 116 institutior 
engineering education 
the Promotion of 
The 


ity in this direction and, 


responses indicat 


a rather mild feeling that sor 
might be of value, but there 
whether or not anything 

be done, 


or, if it could 


Twelve of the engineering s<« hools or de part 


ments (10.3 per cent.) reported that “systematic 
instruction is given to younger members of the 
staff in the art of teaching. Twenty-four insti 


tutions (20.9 per cent.) state that “it is cus 


tomary for the older teachers to visit the class 
rooms of younger teachers.” In 38 institutions 
(32.8 per cent.) younger teachers go to the class 
rooms of the more experienced teachers to ob 
serve their methods. Fifty-four institutions 
state that neither of thes practices 1s in effect 
Eighty-four institutions (72.4 per 
that methods as the 


might be made of substantial value in improv 


state 


cent. ) 


they believe such above 


ing the quality of instruction. Twenty-four in 
stitutions (20.7 per cent.) state that they do not 
feel that any such benefit would result. Eight 
institutions did not reply to the question. 

The 
Warren 


Professor C. H 
Professor W. H 


Kenerson was secretary, makes this comment: 


committee, of which 


was chairman and 


It seems to be a rather general impression 
engineering colleges the 
not made, and that the 
nated quite easily. It is evident 
that departmental conferences on 
senting particular subjects are gen 
tice, and although the amount of 
it really constitutes in its « 
great instructional value 

We 


teachers could be greatly helped by some instruc 


venture to express the 


tion in the art of speech, and ir » matter of their 


actions and behavior before classes. If 
is obviously master of his subject, has his materi: 


well arranged, and possesses a strong and pleasir 


personality, he may get by even though he has 
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serious faults of speech or manner; but these nearly 
always lessen his effectiveness, sometimes very seri- 
ously. Such faults may become serious drawbacks 
to success and they might often be easily corrected 
by a little tactful criticism and advice offered when 
the teacher is young. 


A PROPOSED CLUB HOUSE FOR NEW 
YORK PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHERS 
Tue Teachers Club, composed of teachers in 

the public schools of New York City, authorized 

its board of directors at a meeting last week 
to confer on ways and means of erecting a ten- 
story elub house and to float an issue of stocks 
and bonds to finance the scheme. The proposed 
club house would have lower floors for elub 
meetings and upper floors for residential use. 

Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the school of 
education of New York University, and a 
member of the board of directors of the Teach- 
ers Club, encouraged the members in their new 
plan by describing how members of the faculty, 
council and student body of New York Univer- 
sity had financed the construction of a proposed 
new dormitory. He urged the teachers to “sit 
down and think of the possibilities of their 
organization.” 

As reported in the Sun, Dean Withers said, 
“There is nothing that thirty thousand teachers 
ean not do if they make up their minds to it 
and have the pluck, determination and enthu- 
siasm to carry it through.” Exhorting his 
audience to learn to cooperate, he exclaimed, 
“Why, we teachers can’t even hold together on 
a salary proposition. I think there is nothing 
we lack more than genuine, kindly feeling to- 
ward one another. A clubhouse would promote 
such sentiment.” 

Dean Withers outlined a possible plan for 
financing the new club house. He said in part: 


I would judge you would have to build a ten- 
story building to justify buying the site. You must 
estimate that it would cost about $640,000 to erect 
your building. Then you would have to pay 6 per 
cent. for the architect’s fee and allow 4 per cent. 
for carrying charges. Let us say $718,000 for the 
cost of the building, $150,000 for the site and about 
$150,000 for equipment. Altogether the building 
would cost about a million dollars. 

But from your renting of rooms you could have a 
total annual income from the club of $164,000, and 
your operating expenses would probably be only 
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$140,000 a year. I think you could issue bonds at ; 
per cent. interest, as we did for our new university 
dormitory. If you have the enthusiasm, you ' 
carry this thing through. 


The dean related how the members of the Ne 
York University faculty had formed themselves 
into a company and were authorized to issi. 
$900,000 worth of bonds. They bought an er 
tire frontage of Washington Square for $899. 
100. The bonds were sold at par, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest. 

The students subscribed to $75,000 worth of 
bonds. Members of the council bought $100,009 
worth of business. Altogether $350,000 worth 
of bonds have been sold up to the present 
The university will rent the buildings until such 
time as it cares to take over the bonds. This 
it ean do any time within ten years. Holders 
of the bonds will have to sell them when the 
university wishes to buy them. 


PLANS FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
EXAMINATION OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 
BOARD 


PRELIMINARY information in regard to the 
first psychological examination to be conducted 
by the College Entrance Examination Board 
next June has been given by Professor Thomas 
S. Fiske, secretary of the board. Among tly 
facts presented are the following: 


(1) The examination will be open only to candi 
dates who have completed or are on the point of 
completing the high school course. No one wil! | 
admitted to the examination unless he submits with 
his application a statement from his secondary 
school that he is to take final examinations. 

(2) Candidates will be admitted to the psye! 
logical examination only if they are seeking admis 
sion to colleges that demand this examination. 

(3) The College Entrance Examination Board 
will report the result of the psychological examina 
tion only to the committee on admission of the un 
versity, college or scientific school concerned. In 
special cases it may seem important for the head of 
a secondary school to know the results of the ps) 
chological examination. In such cases the com 
mittee on admission may communicate the results 
in confidence to the head of the school. 

(4) A few weeks in advance of the psychologica! 
examination the College Entrance Examinatio! 
Board will transmit to every candidate who is t 
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» examination a booklet containing explana 


s, instructions and a specimen examination 
th blank spaces to be filled in by the candi- 
is booklet with the spaces filled in must 
in order to secure 
Unless it be 


ed the candidate can not take the psycholog 


esented by the candidate 


to the examination room. 
ymination. 

No candidate will be admitted to the psy- 

vical examination late, that is, after the ex 
has begun. 

the teachers, 


or friends of any candidate be permitted to 


der no circumstances will 


» examination room. 


Boys and girls will take the same examina 
At the conclusion of the examination every 
returned 


Not 


» supervisor in charge of the conduct of the 


f the examination paper must be 


College Entrance Examination Board. 


nation may retain a sample copy of the ex- 


ation paper. 


THE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE 
CITY OF BOSTON 


THe necessity of the newly established Teach- 
ers College of the City of Boston is attributed 
Superintendent Jeremiah E. Burke, in his 
ual report to the school committee, to the 
fact that the 
slight provision for the professional training 


traditional colleges make very 


Dr. Burke writes: 


of teachers. 


At the present time the traditional colleges lack 
tivation. For that reason they are open to the 
ism that of ‘the work 


urposeless, that much time is wasted, and that 


much of the students 


itmosphere lacks seriousness. I can only speak 
1 my own observation, but the most helpless in- 
who comes to us in administrative 


lual our 


work for counsel and assistance is the recent gradu 
ite of the traditional college. There was a time 


when the college graduate without experience might 


secure 


an opportunity to teach; hence many of 
high 
ols. Thus was forged the weakest link in our 


young people become teachers in 
lucational chain, namely, the lack of professional 
raining 
Laymen as well as schoolmen have become con- 
vinced that teaching is a profession, that it has 
a scientific basis; and accordingly schools of edu- 

ion have come into existence to meet the de- 
mand for scientifically trained teachers. 

In the Boston Normal School professional train- 
ing has been of a standard equal to that in the 


among teachers in secondary schools. 
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graduate schools. So, really, the step we are now 


taking is not far afield. We are simply adding an 
other year to our course, tying up the professional 
and the academic work more intimately. The aca 
demic and the professional will continue to pro 
gress unitedly. All academic subjects will evoke 
the professional spirit and in turn be influenced 
by it. All the time, the students will be looking 
forward toward professional service, and on the 
completion of their college course they will find 
themselves equipped professionally. In other 
shall 


of the college in the same manner as it has been 


words, we continue to motivate the work 


motivated in this institution for generations 


This, then, is the problem toward which we are 
setting our faces to-day. We are confident of 
success. 

Another reason for the establishment of a teach 
ers’ college is to provide in one institution for the 
teachers of all For the 


have 


preparation of grades. 


most part our kindergarten teachers been 


trained in private schools; the Boston Normal 
School has been concerned largely with the prepa 
ration of elementary school teachers; while over 
in the traditional colleges the teachers for high 
schools have received their academic instruction. 
These groups have been preparing in environments 
altogether distinct and unrelated. In the interest 
of unification we believe it desirable that all pros 
pective teachers should be educated together 
Thus, they will come into more sympathetic accord 
and understand more intelligently one another’s 
problems. As a result, when they become mem 
bers of our teaching corps, they will be less likely 
to regard the welfare of 
that of the 


Furthermore, we trust, they will learn to distin 


a particular group as 
paramount to entire school system. 
guish between group service and personal service, 
and realize that the grade in which a teacher is 
employed is of small concern, provided she is ren 


dering the highest service of which she is capable 


PROFESSOR OTIS AND COMPULSORY 


MILITARY TRAINING 
PROFESSOR WILLIAM BRADLEY of the 


College of the City of New York, has resigned 


OTIS, 


as a director of the National Security League, 
at the request of Major General Robert Lee 
Bullard, its president, and a majority of the 
directors, who objected to his stand on com 
pulsory military training in colleges. Professor 
Otis was a leader in the fight against it at City 
College and has been outspoken in his oppo 


sition. His letter of resignation is as follows: 
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Because of my stand against compulsory military 
training in colleges, upon your request, concurred 
in by a majority vote of the directors of the Na- 
tional Security League, I hereby submit my resig- 
nation as a director of the league. 

As you know, I was elected to the directorate of 
the National Security League because of a 
plan that I had outlined to make the study of the 
Constitution of the United States a requirement for 
all college degrees. The College of the City of New 
York was the first college in the country to make 
such a study a prerequisite for all degrees. Many 
colleges followed. As a result of this work I was 
made chairman of your Committee on Colleges and 
Universities. Later, under the efficient leadership 
of Mr. Lloyd Taylor, who has very generously 
given all of his time to the work, there are now 
laws in thirty-nine states of the union making a 
study of the constitution a requirement in the 
schools of those states. 

Now that I have publicly expressed my conviction 
that peace-time compulsory military training in 
liberal colleges is fundamentally unsound and un- 
American, running counter to over a hundred years 
of American tradition, your Board of Directors at- 
tempts to militarize me by teaching me obedience. 
The security of the best interests of the country, it 
seems to me, can best be preserved by jealously 
guarding against intolerance and regimented 
thinking. 

The National Security League did a great service 
in its advocacy of preparedness a few years ago, 
and its present constitutional program deserves 
high praise. It is a pity that in urging others to 
study the Constitution of the United States, the di- 
rectors of the league have so far forgotten the most 
precious guarantee in that immortal document as 
to deny to a fellow director the right of free 
thought and free speech. 

As the chairman of your board of directors wrote 
to me a few days ago: ‘‘If we can not have free 
speech and free thought among members of the 
league, we had better go out of business. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

Tue twenty-fifth anniversary of the appoint- 
ment of Professor Edward L. Thorndike, di- 
rector of the division of psychology of the in- 
stitute of educational research, to the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, will be 
celebrated by the college on its annual home- 
coming day, February 19. Professor Thorndike 
has consented to sit for a portrait, which will 
be a gift to Teachers College from alumni, 
friends and admirers. 
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THE twenty-fifth anniversary of Dr. Mary FE 
Woolley, as president of Mount Holyoke ( 
lege, was celebrated on December 31. 


In memory of the late Francis Lee Higginsoy. 
of the Harvard Class of 1863, for eighteen years 
overseer of the college, two professorships haye 
been established at Harvard University and two 
Harvard professors have been named as first 
incumbents of the new chairs at the university. 
Professor Bliss Perry has been appointed 
Francis Lee Higginson professor of English |it- 
erature and Professor Wilbur C. Abbott has 
been made Francis Lee Higginson professor o} 
history. 


Dr. Besste Lee GAMBRILL has been appointed 
to an associate professorship of elementary edu- 
cation in the graduate school of Yale University. 


Proressor Davip EvGENne Situ, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, whose request to 
be retired from active service on February 1 
has been reluctantly accepted, has been by 
unanimous vote of the board of trustees ap- 
pointed emeritus professor of mathematies from 
the date of his retirement and invited to retain 
the use of his present office, the room adjoining 
his office being assigned for the housing of his 
mathematical library. 


Dr. GeorGe Maruer Forses, head of the de- 
partment of philosophy of the University of 
Rochester, has resigned, the resignation to be- 
come effective at the end of the current college 
year. He will be succeeded by Dr. Alfred Har- 
rison Jones, associate professor of philosophy 
at Brown University. 


Former students of Professor Joseph H. 
Tudor, who started teaching mathematics at the 
Pennsylvania State College thirty-one years ago, 
learning of his forced retirement from active 
teaching some weeks ago because of failing 
health, have presented him with a costly radio 
receiving set and several hundred dollars in 
eash. 


Dr. A. Monroe Stowe, former president of 
the University of the City of Toledo, repre- 
sented the university at the inauguration on 
January 13 of Dr. Parke R. Kolbe, former 
president of the Municipal University of 
Akron, as president of the Brooklyn Poly- 
technic Institute. For more than a decade 
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nts Kolbe and Stowe, together with the 

f executives of the University of Cincinnati, 
nted the interests of Ohio’s municipal 
rsities before the legislatures of the state. 


lonn H. LoGaN, state commissioner of 
dueation, was given a testimonial dinner on 
December 18 in the Ballantine Gymnasium at 
vers University by the citizens of New 
Brunswick and his the 
ers faculty. Dr. David B. Corson, super- 
tendent of schools at Newark, and Dr. John 
Ml. Thomas, president of Rutgers University, 
among the speakers. 


former colleagues on 


Frank W. BaALuov, superintendent of the 

shington, D. C., schools, was presented with 

e membership in the National Education 

ssociation at the recent monthly meeting of the 
leral Schoolmen’s Club. 


NANIMOUS endorsement of Francis G. Blair, 


ite superintendent of publie instruction, as a 


didate for the next president of the Na- 
nal Edueation Association, was voted by the 
nois State Teachers’ Association just before 
adjournment of the recent annual con- 
ton. 
lus Honoraste Ernest P. Cuark, president 
f the California State Board of Education, has 
been awarded the honorary degree of doctor of 
s by Wesleyan University, in connection with 
long and distinguished services in the field 
education. 


Dr. Gustavus ALBERT ANDREEN, president 
r the last twenty-five years of Augustana 
ege, Rock Island, Ill., was elected president 

the National Lutheran Educational Associa- 
, at the closing session of the recent annual 

¢. Dr. Andreen succeeds the Rev. Dr. 

W. Boe, president of St. Olaf College, 

Northfield, Minn. 


Dr. J. E. W. Wattrn, director of the bureau 


special education and psycho-educational 
clinic of Miami University, was elected presi- 
dent of the department of special education of 
the Ohio State Teachers Association at its re- 


meeting. 


Proressor J. L. Gruurn, of the University of 
Wiseonsin, was elected president of the Amer- 
ean Sociological Society at the recent New 
York meeting. 
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At the annual meeting of the Eyesight Con 


servation Council of America, Laurence W. 
Wallace was reelected president and Guy A. 
Henry general director in charge of the council's 


headquarters in New York City. 


Proressok WiLLIAM A. McCa i, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, has accepted an 
invitation to join the staff which is to make an 
elaborate investigation authorized by the Board 
of Education of Newark, New Jersey, to deter- 
mine whether their all-year elementary schools 
shall be abolished or continued. Newark was 
the first city to establish all-year schools. Mr. 
Vernon Jones will assist Professor McCall in 
the supervision of the intelligence and eduea- 
tional measurements in connection with this in- 
vestigation. 


THE joint legislative committee on economy 
and taxation of the Ohio State Legislature has 
requested and subsidized the department of 
school administration, Ohio State University, to 
investigate certain school administrative prob- 
McCracken, J. Cayce 


Morrison and Ward G. Reeder will collaborate 


lems. Professors C. C. 


on these problems. 


Dr. Henry S. 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 


PritcHET?T, president of the 


Teaching, has sailed for Greece to preside at 
the opening of the Gennadeion, a new building 
the School of 
Studies at Athens, to promote a wider interna- 


given to American Classical 


tional understanding and friendship between 
Greece and the United States. 


WituiamM H. Carpenter, provost of Colum- 


bia University, now on leave of absence, is 
spending the winter months at Palma, Mallorca, 


on the Mediterranean. 


Proressor Epwin Kemmerer, of Princeton 
University, has arrived in Warsaw, on the invi- 
tation of the Polish government, to give advice 


on questions of finance. 


JAMES H. Perkins, of Greenwich, Conn., has 
been elected a member of the board of trustees 
of Smith College. 
mont, of New York. 


He succeeds Thomas S. La- 


Governor Pincuort, of Pennsylvania, has ap- 
pointed Dean George E. Walk, of Temple Uni- 
versity, a member of the board of trustees of 
Eastern State Penitentiary. 
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Roscoe L. West, of Trenton, N. J., has been 
appointed state assistant commissioner of edu- 
cation in charge of elementary education. 


Hersert J. Stockton, formerly superinten- 
dent of the schools of Johnstown, Pa., was re- 
cently elected a member of the board of school 
directors in that city by a popular vote, run- 
ning three thousand higher than the next sue- 
cessful candidate. 


I. B. Batt, since 1918 state supervisor of 
Smith-Hughes agricultural education of Utah, 
recently resigned and has been succeeded by Mr. 
L. R. Humphreys, of Logan. 


Tue Kamehameha schools, in Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, which are private schools, founded and 
richly endowed by Bernice Pauahi Bishop in 
1884, especially to provide training for children 
of pure or part Hawaiian blood, have recently 
established a department of tests and measure- 
ments under the direction of Dr. Lorle Stecher 
Weeber, formerly associated with the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station and co-author with 
Dr. Bird T. Baldwin of “The Psychology of the 
Pre-school Child.” 


Dr. Georce D. Strayer, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, delivered an address under 
the auspices of the Graduate School, Ohio State 
University, on January 21, in the auditorium 
of the college of commerce and journalism. His 
subject was “Creative Administration.” 


Dr. Birp T. Batpwin, director of the Iowa 
Child Welfare Research Station, will be the 
speaker at the Home Makers’ Week at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on the evening of Febru- 
ary 3. Dr. Baldwin's topic is “Better Children 
make a Better State.” On Tuesday evening 
President Glenn Frank will give the address on 
“Leadership in Democracy,” and on Friday 
evening Governor John J. Blaine on “Unde- 
veloped Kesources in Wisconsin.” 

Dr. C. H. Ricnarpson, head of the depart- 
ment of mineralogy at Syracuse University, 
was invited to address the faculty of the Mis- 
souri School of Mines and student body just 
before the Christmas recess. His subject was 
“Science and Religion.” 

Tue Pennsylvania State Normal School Asso- 
ciation, which was held at Lock Haven, Penn- 
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sylvania, was addressed by Professor Ambrose 
L. Suhrie and Professor Hughes Mearns, of the 
school of education of New York University. 
Professor Mearns’s topie was “Setting Free the 
Creative Spirit.” 

Becavse of its increasing importance and the 
emphasis given by various departments, a con- 
ference on the supervision of instruction was 
held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
on January 7. The speakers were Professors 
Kilpatrick, Patty Hill, MeMurry, Hosie and 
Briggs, and Dean Russell. Miss Bessie B. 
Goodrich, a graduate student and formerly 
supervisor of elementary education at Des 
Moines, was chairman of the committee that 
arranged the conference. 


Dr. C. E. Benson, professor of educational 
psychology of the school of education of New 
York University, delivered a series of lectures 
on the “Development of Children and Youth” at 
a Conference of Church Workers in Westfield, 
N. J., during the week of January 11 to 15. 
The series of lectures was under the direction 
of Mr. H. D. Maydole, superintendent of the 
Sunday School of Religion. 


Ir is expected that the following lecturers wil! 
take part in the summer school of the Univer- 
sity of Utah: Professor Herbert E. Bolton, 
University of California, American history; 
Professor Roswell H. Johnson, University of 
Pittsburgh, eugenics and scientific method; 
Professor Benjamin R. Andrews, Teachers 
College, Columbia, economics of the household; 
Dr. Esther L. Gatewood, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, psychology; Professor Frances Jenkins, 
University of Cincinnati, primary education; 
Miss Elizabeth K. Wilsos, of Kansas City, high 
school counseling and mental measurements, and 
Dr. Charles J. Sisson, University College, Lon- 
don, English literature. These will render ser- 
vices during the first term and arrangements 
have also been made for Dr. Daisy A. Hether- 
ington, Play School, University of California, 
to give a course during part of the first term. 


AN institute of music education is to be 
founded at the Pennsylvania State College sum- 
mer session, starting on July 5 and continuing 
for six weeks. Professor Richard W. Grant, 
head of the department of music at the col- 
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be director of the institute, assisted 
lames D. Priee, director of music in the 

rd, Conn., schools. Dr. Will Earhart, di- 
r of musie in the Pittsburgh schools, will 
faculty of musie instructors engaged 
summer course through Dr. Will Grant 
ers, dean of the School of Education and 


of the summer session. 


Ve regret to report the death on January 10 
Miss Nellie Rogers Swart, head of the de- 

nt of fine arts of the Southeast Missouri 
Miss 
art was professor of the theory and practice 
rt at William Woods College from 1905 to 


tate Teachers College, Cape Girardeau. 


annual meeting of the Association of 
1 Colleges will be held at Richmond on 
ary 12 and 13. 


be represented at this meeting. 


Every college in Virginia 


final report on the survey of the school 

’ of Tampa was presented to the board 
f education at Tampa by Dr. Strayer and Dr. 
Engelhardt on December 15. This report will 
printed and published by the school trustees 
tthe city of Tampa. One of the major recom- 
mendations calls for the expenditure of $5,600,- 
() for new school buildings. The board of edu- 
has approved this recommendation and 

ls in the amount of $4,100,000 have already 


een voted by the citizens of Tampa. 


Harvarp CoLLecGe plans “To establish the 
ce of a director of athletics, who shall be 
rman of the Committee on the Regulation 
Athletic Sports in addition to its present 
ber and who shall, as such, become a mem- 
er of the faculty of arts and sciences.” 


By the will of Charles W. Lummis, the residue 
his estate is left to Princeton University to 
imulate until it reaches $200,000, when the 
nterest of the fund is to be used for scholar- 
hips. 


Joun Louis Haney, president of the Central 
High School, Philadelphia, has established a 
trust fund of $5,000 in memory of his close 
triend, the late Edward Zeigler Davis, former 
member of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The fund will benefit Central 
High School pupils and students of the uni- 


versity 


"nla, 
erm. 
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Tue New York Board of Examiners will re- 
ceive until February 1 applications from men 
and women applicants for license as psycholo- 
gist. The duties to be performed include the 
mental examination of public school children. 
This service has thus far been confined to chil- 
dren suspected of being of subnormal or abnor- 
The salary is $2,200 a year. A 


will 


mal mentality. 


written examination be given to eligible 
candidates on February 15, in Room 403, Hall 
of the Board of Education, 500 Park Avenue, 


New York City. 


Dr. FANNIE FERN ANDREWS announces that 
half of the prizes in the World Essay Contest 
of 1925, conducted by the American School Citi- 
zenship League, are awarded to students in for- 
Two of these prizes go to En- 
gland and one to Czechoslovakia. Although the 
latter country has participated in the contest for 
the past few years, this is the first time it has 
Nearly every state in the 


eign countries. 


received a prize. 
United States, as well as many foreign coun- 
tries, is represented in these yearly contests. 
Two sets of prizes, known as the Seabury Prizes, 
of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars each, 
are offered to the students of 
and teachers’ colleges on the one hand, and to 
The 
subject for the normal schools and teachers’ col- 
leges “Methods of World 
Friendship through Education”; and for the 
secondary schools: “The Organization of the 
World for the Prevention of War.” 


normal schools 


seniors of secondary schools on the other. 


was: promoting 


A Group of fourteen men and women promi 
nent in secondary education in Mexico have been 
sent to Teachers College, Columbia University, 
by the Minister of Education for a serie: of 
the 


The mission 


conferences and directed observations in 
high schools of the United States. 
the 
secondary education formulated by Dr. Moises 
Saenz for the Republic of Mexico and, espe- 


cially for the present, for Mexico City. 


is to contribute to new program of 


In celebration of the jubilee of what is now 
the Aligarh Moslem University, Aligarh, lead- 
ing Mohammedans from all parts of India 
assembled there, and the meetings and festivi- 
ties which began on Christmas Day lasted for 
India 


a week. The annual session of the All 
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Moslem Educational Conference will be held in 
conjunction with the celebration, together with 
a conference for the promotion of Urdu litera- 
ture and a gathering of Urdu poets. 





DISCUSSION 


COLLECTIONS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


NEARLY every week throughout the year the 
State Department of Education of New York 
is officially requested by some one to sanction 
or order a collection of money for some object 
from the children in our public schools. This 
practice grew up during the Great War, when 
the critical situation justified much that must 
now be considered irregular and injurious. 
While it is declared that the gifts will be volun- 
tary and that no child need give more than a 
penny or a nickel, it practically never works 
out in that way. It is usually held that any 
collection of this sort, to be effective, must be 
organized, and a rivalry between groups, with 
all sorts of pressure and compulsory giving, 
ensues. As a result, children were constantly 
foreed to give sums of money that their parents 
could ill afford, and continual complaint was 
made to the State Commissioner. Superinten- 
dents, teachers, boards of education, parents and 
citizens begged that an end be put to the abuse, 
and that the State Department furnish them 
protection. 

In response to these petitions, nearly three 
years ago the State Board of Regents took 
action. It passed a regulation that is clear and 
specific. It was resolved: 

That soliciting of funds of children shall not 
be permitted in the publie schools of the State, 
this provision to take effect on and after March 
1, 1923. 

This step was not taken through opposition 
to any of the projects for which funds were 
sought from the school children. It was recog- 
nized that most of the objects were worthy and 
that there was every desire to see that they were 
furthered. Collectively, however, the sums re- 
quested and secured by pressure were exceed- 
ingly large, and it was felt that methods of 
securing them voluntarily should be devised by 


the sponsors. The main reason for this explo). 


tation of the school children seemed to be ; 
numerous agencies found it a facile and . 
venient way of financing their particular ; 
terests. 


Each project seemed small in itself, but the 


sum total of the various objects was somewhs: 
appalling. To list but a few of the proposals 
it may be stated that the State Department , 

Education has during the last few years heey 
asked by some one or other to request that each 
child in every school of the State contribute 
toward the following purposes: Belleau Wood 
memorial, Foch medal, Pershing medal, Frenc) 
high schools, French restoration, Near East Re- 
lief, Junior Red Cross, a bigger Smithsonis) 
Institution, preservation of the Washington elm, 
the National Naval memorial, preservation o: 
“Old Ironsides” (frigate “Constitution”’), Hard- 
ing monument, Wilson monument, Jefferson's 
home, monuments to Edgar Allan Poe and Mark 
Twain, and memorials to twenty or thirty other 
generals, statesmen and poets. Not less thar 
fifty or sixty such requests have been made 
within a comparatively brief period of time 
The purses of the parents could not stand such 
a continual drain, small though each amount 
might be. It is to be hoped that the suggestio: 
of further collections among school children wil! 
soon cease. 


gifts. The State Department of Education is 
always glad to have any worthy object men- 
tioned in its semi-monthly Bulletin, which goes 
to all the schools, and to have any teacher or 
pupil feel at liberty as an individual to give as 
much or little as he chooses. The collection 
should not, however, be made through th 
schools, but the contribution should be sen! 
directly by the giver to the body responsible for 
the particular movement. Neither the Board o! 
Regents nor the Commissioner wishes to stand 
in the way of contributions to any deserving 
cause, but financial drives can not properly be 
permitted in the schools and children forced 
through social obloquy to give beyond the means 
of their parents. We must protect both the 
children and the schools. 
Frank P. Graves, 
New York Commissioner of Education 
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A MUCH NEEDED TYPE OF 
EDUCATION 


educator who is actively engaged in 

ng or supervising the instruction of chil- 
s familiar with the type of child who finds 
st impossible to handle successfully the 
academie work of the schools. Such 
ren, often through no fault of their own, 
titute the irregulars that make it very diffi- 
make out school programs. 
lly from half to two thirds or a whole grade 
d their regular class, and in a system that 
several teachers they constitute a very real 


They are 


lem. 

Also, because they have all kinds of difficulty 
earning, the character of work done in any 
ect has to be more or less degraded in order 

low these backward students to get on at 
Not always, but quite often, these same 
dren ean do industrial or some forms of 
mercial work with considerable aptitude, so 
it seems too bad that under present con- 
tions we ean not allow them to develop along 
nes possible for them, rather than hold them to 
rictly academie work at which there is abso- 
y no possibility of them ever becoming of 
considerable use to themselves or to the 
community. 

Of course for the schools to give all the differ- 
ent kinds of training and education that all the 
various inherent tendencies and aptitudes of 

the children of the country would require is 
itterly beyond the imagination of the most in- 
veterate educational crank! In a small city 

| have in mind, for example, forty-eight 
different lines of trade, industry and profes- 
sional activity are carried on. To provide train- 
ing through the schools in anything like an 
adequate manner in just these few lines of activ- 
would call for some school system! A recent 
which is probably conservative, 
claims more than eleven hundred recognized oc- 
pations in our country. 

However, there are a few facts to be taken 

to consideration in this connection that I be- 
weve will eventually lead to at least a partial 
solution of this, one of the most important and 
pressing questions before educators at this time. 
The inherent individualism, class consciousness 
and plain selfishness of all past times is slowly 


statement, 
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giving way, at least to some extent, to a more 
broadminded consideration and social econsidera- 
This 


tendency is strikingly shown in many founda- 


tion of all matters affecting the young. 


tions—it is said that there are now more than 
sixty nationally organized foundations, for ear- 
rying on activities in the interest of humanity, 
and especially in the interests of the young. 
Regardless of the ever-increasing numbers of 
young people who are being given higher edu- 
universities of the 


eation in the colleges and 


country, a very much larger percentage of our 


people earn a livelihood through productive and 


service occupations. These occupations are not 
acquired in school, and it is hardly possible for 
them to be thus acquired. However, our pres- 
ent organization of secondary education places 
almost all emphasis on some forms of pre-pro- 
fessional preparation. This is probably due to 
the traditional intent of secondary education— 
to prepare for college entrance—and though 
this was a justified aim when secondary educa- 
tion was first seriously taken up, with secondary 
education general, it is no longer justified as its 
main objective. 

In any community where people make a liv 
ing at business and industry and in the practice 
of the professions there is an opportunity for 
acquiring the practical “work while you learn” 
or “learn by doing” features of the work as 
earried on by the adults in business, trade and 
the professions. This does not mean that with 
a small amount of service as a helper a young 
man or woman will develop into a skilled trades- 
man or business man; but it does mean that, 
if young people, who wish to learn business 
and industry practically, are given a chance 
while still in school to do a small amount of 
real work under business and industrial condi- 
tions, they will be ready to quickly perfect 
themselves when through school. It also means 
that they will be able readily to get jobs on a 
basis of having had some experience. 

It is no doubt true that the present what 
has been called “industrial chaos” is due to the 
breaking down of the old apprentice system. 
No one at all familiar with this system regrets 
its demise, as it was virtually a system of indus- 
trial bondage to the young people, since they 
were compelled to serve years to learn that 
which properly organized could be learned in 
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a few months. At this time our young people 
who graduate from high school and who do not 
attend higher educational institutions are not 
given a caveman’s chance; because the caveman 
at least taught his boys and girls how to wrestle 
a living, in the then best known ways, from 
nature under all its uncompromising moods, 

It may well be suggested that no one in trade, 
industry, business or the professions cares to 
be bothered with young inexperienced help and 
that it would be a great bother to those engaged 
in business and industry. This objection is a 
very real one, but the American people are not 
in the habit of sidestepping any duty to their 
young people, whenever this duty is clearly 
shown to be a real duty. Furthermore, it is 
not as much bother and expense to assist in 
the voeational education of children as to pro- 
vide and care for them throughout childhood, a 
duty that parents usually gladly assume. If 
we admit, as most of us must, that in practical 
education we are not giving those who need it 
an adequate opportunity, then it follows that 
this education must be given, if at all, either at 
school, in business and industry or in some 
form of combination of school and business and 
industry. Since it has been shown that it is 
practically impossible to give this instruction 
entirely through the schools and as the breaking 
down of the apprentice system has shown that 
trade and industry does not give this type of 
education suecessfully, the only alternative is 
some form of cooperative organization between 
the schools and business and industry. 

That this is no idle dream is shown by the 
organization of just such cooperative systems 
of education in many of the eastern states, 
notably at York, Pennsylvania, and Laurel, 
Nebraska. Also, many eastern manufacturers 
have training schools and departments as a 
regular part of their business and manufactur- 
ing organizations. Henry Ford has a trade 
training school and shop with over seven hun- 
dred boys working on regular machine parts 
and the loss from spoiled work is surprisingly 
small. As an indication of the popularity of 
Ford’s training school, it may be said that there 
is always a waiting list of over three thousand 
boys. 

The peculiarity to me of this situation is that 
relatively small communities have been so slow 
to see the possibilities for business and indus- 
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trial education right in their own shops and 
business houses of and for their own childr 
It is axiomatie that the business and industr 
of a community indicate the community's 
dustrial and business needs and, too, point 
an opportunity. The opportunity is for edy 
tion and training of the young in all lines 
the making-a-living activities of the commu 
and, too, the opportunity for later employment 
at these activities in the community or els 
where. 

The best wages and salaries paid in m 
communities, with the exception of a relativel; 
few executive positions, go to those who throug! 
education and training through experience are 
competent in trade and business. With no ade 
quate training being given our young men and 
women, most of these really desirable positions 
and jobs are filled with incompetents or with 
people trained outside of the community. 

The knowledge and skill aequired from years 
of experience in industry, business and profes 
sional life, at present, usually dies with the 
tradesman, business man or professional man, 
and thus this invaluable asset to any community 
becomes a total loss. However, under a system 
of cooperative vocational education, most of the 
results of these years of experience in industry, 
business and professional life may be handed 
down effectively to the young and we can thus 
accomplish the most vital aim of education: 
the effective and comprehensive transfer of the 
usable features of the social inheritance to the 
young. 

If the young do not constitute the commun 
ity’s most valuable asset, what does? Would it 
not be better for the schools, for the business 
and industrial interests and for the young peo- 
ple to get together, and with the schools assist- 
ing in systematizing instruction and giving the 
theoretical education and the business and in 
dustrial interests giving the practical training, 
develop real, usable industrial education where 
it is most needed, in the smaller communities? 

Lewis W. SPALDING 

LEWISTOWN, MONTANA 





QUOTATIONS 


A LABOR UNIVERSITY 
In another column will be found an account 
of the movement to secure a particular form 0! 
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education which has resulted in 


by Lady Warwick to a committee of the 
her 


Union Congress of Easton Lodge, 
seat, as a site for an International Labor 
The acceptance of the offer would 

y considerable financial commitments, 
ing that financial difficulties can be 
still the 


nly between the existing bodies, 


there remains eontlicting 
. such 
Labor College in London and the Ruskin 
at Oxtord, but on the whole subject 
education of the members of trade union 
At the Congress at Searborough it was 
the General Council of the Trades 

n Congress should take over the two col- 
and the doubt behind 


Warwick’s offer. The question is essen- 


decision no lies 


an educational one, and the preliminary 
em to be solved is whether the proposed 
versity is to be one in the ordinary sense ot 
term, a Studium Generale, or whether it is 
be an institution wholly devoted to such 
lies as will make Easton Lodge a center of 
canda tor a particular school of eco- 
cs. In other words, is it proposed that 
n Lodge should be educational or a mere 
ung center for theoretical Socialism? 


e Labor Party will have to make up its mind 


this point. If the new institution is merely 
to be a center of propaganda, it will represent 
the views otf only a percentage, and perhaps 
very large percentage, of trade unionists, 
f men and women who are perfectly loyal to 
e organization of labor to which they belong, 
it are widely divided on the subject of the 
litical implications of that organization. 
The question is a very difficult one, and even 
a compromise is arrived at and the proposed 
iniversity is made a one-faculty university, the 
faculty of economies occupying all its atten- 
tion, experience shows that the university would 
rapidly alter its form. One-faculty colleges or 
universities are not content to remain outside 
the range of general knowledge; they soon real- 
ize that all knowledge forms a unity, and that 
it is impossible adequately to study economics 
law, science and humanism, ancient and mod- 
, are neglected. So that before many years 
a one-faculty Labor University, or a university 
devoted to one school of thought, will abandon 
its limited view and take all knowledge for its 


er 
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That is the ultimate difficulty with 


which the committee of the 


provinee, 


Trades Union Cor 


gress is faced. It can overcome, most probably, 


financial difficulties; it can start an in 


with a limited or one-sided organizati 


such is the nature of men and women—it will, 


if it survives, inevitably come into line and 


compete with other institutions of aniversity 


rank. 


better frankly to start a university in which the 


In these circumstances would it not be 
only limitation is that the students should be 
the 


members? Such an institution would lend new 


members of trade unions or children of 
dignity to the Labor Party and would receive 
help and recognition from the education authori 
ties and the other the 
No doubt all these questions will be fully dis- 
It may be that the determining factor 


local 


are available for a purely educational institu- 


universities ol world. 


cussed. 
will be finance. Government and grrants 
tion, but they are not available for an institu 
tion founded tor mere propaganda purposes. 


The Times, London. 





A PROPOSED TEACHER'S CODE 
OF ETHICS 


I. Tue first and highest obligation of 


member of the teaching profession is to those 


every 


who are under his professional care. Every in 


terest connected with the educational system 


should be subordinated to this major obligation. 


(1 a, Every teacher owes it to the schoo] sys 


tem to engage in civie activities. The dignity of 
the profession should not, however, be compromised 
by the pursuit of an avocation, political or other 
wise. 

b. A teacher should stand ready to sacrifice per 
sonal views when these conflict with the prejudices 
Where 


feres with his professional dignity or self-respect, 


of a community. such a situation inter 
a teacher should resign at his discretion, making 
known such a condition to the other members of 
his profession. 

(2) The professional relations of the teacher 
with his pupil imply the same scrupulous guard 
ing of confidential knowledge as is observed by 
doctor, lawyer, priest or judge of a juvenile court. 
-Cooperation with the parent is essential to the wel 
fare of the child. 


(3) a. No member of the profession should ac 
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cept a commission, royalty or other compensation 
for books or other supplies for the purchase of 
which he exercises the right to decide. 

b. Coaching or tutoring for pay any pupil who 
is under the professional jurisdiction of a teacher 
is unprofessional. 

ce. Certain habits of overt behavior should be 
cultivated, as symptomatic of and contributory to 
efficient teaching. Among these may be mentioned 
punctuality and regularity in attendance and neat 


ness in dress. 


II. Teachers should set for themselves a 
progressively higher standard of outlook, knowl- 
edge and technique. Professional stagnation is 
one of the cardinal sins of teaching. 


(1) A teacher should prepare for his work with 
the intention of remaining in the vocation for a 
long enough period to justify thorough prepara- 
tion and to insure the kind of work which will 
make of teaching a distinct profession. 

(2) A teacher should participate in local and 
state teachers’ organizations; he should keep in- 
formed of current professional literature and 
should engage—whether enrolled in academic 
courses or not—in such observation, collection of 
data and experimentation as will test the value 
of educational theories. 

(3) Every teacher should take such an attitude 
toward his vocation and so conduct himself as to 
secure public recognition of the dignity of his pro- 
fession. 


III. All the relations among members of an 
educational system should be determined by the 
spirit of loyalty and cooperation. 


(1) a. A teacher may not professionally apply 
for a position unless a vacancy exists or is about 
to occur. Underbidding an existing salary sched- 
ule is professionally to be condemned. 

b. All appointments and promotions or advances 
in salary shall be based on merit and period of 
service. Any endeavor fo establish a reputation by 
advertising or complimentary press notices is un- 
professional. 

(2) a. A teacher should transact all business 
through the proper channels and carefully avoid 
any appearance of an attempt to go over the head 
of his immediate official superior. Failing to ob- 
tain satisfaction, the teacher may then appeal the 
case until the highest authority is reached. 

b. Correspondingly, a superior officer should 
transmit directions or instructions to a subordinate 
through all intermediate subordinates in due order 
or with their knowledge. 
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(3) Criticism of co-workers and predecessors 
and these include teachers of previous grades 
to be avoided, except as this is presented to 4 
superior in the interests of the school and wit 
the full expectation that opportuntiy for expla: 
tion will be afforded all parties concerned. It 
equally unprofessional not to report to the ad 
ministration matters that involve the best inte: 
of the school. 

(4) a, Every teacher is entitled from time to 
time to a statement of his professional record 
whether favorable or unfavorable. 

b. It is unprofessional for a superintendent or 
principal to issue a testimonial to a teacher aserib 
ing qualifications which he does not possess. Ree 
ommendations should be frank and candid, and 
never should be placed in the hands of the person 
recommended. 


IV. The dignity of the profession warrants 
the teacher in signing only such contracts as 
provide an annual salary sufficient to cover liy 
ing expenses for twelve months and a balance 
for savings. 


(1) Recognizing the operation of the economi 
law of supply and demand, the teacher can help 
secure the financial dignity of his profession by 
assisting in every way to raise the standards of 
admission to the teaching profession. 

(2) For equal training, experience and ability 
there should be equal remuneration to all teachers, 
regardless of sex, and whether they teach in elk 
mentary grade, junior or senior high schools. 

(3) The following principles are recognized as 
underlying the contractual relations between teach 
ers and administrators: 

a. Any break in the continuity of a teacher’s 
services during the school year is detrimental to 
school policy. Except as stated below, no teacher 
may violate a contract to teach for a given length 
of time without gaining the consent of all other 
parties to the contract. 

b. Assurance of tenure for the school year is 
necessary to the best exercise of a teacher’s capac 
ity and ability. The practice of school boards of 
waiting until late in the spring or summer to con 
tract for teachers’ services is detrimental to good 
school policy. 

c. Inasmuch as teachers’ salaries are on the aver 
age low in comparison with all other professions 
except the ministry, a teacher receiving a salary 
less than the average prevailing in the community 
is justified in accepting a position elsewhere, p! 
vided one month’s notice is given the principal or 
superintendent. 
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The test of these principles of teaching 
et is in their enforcement. 


A practice committee shall be established in 
state to consider cases of unprofessional con- 
This committee shall consist of the presi 
nd secretary of the state teachers’ organiza- 

i three other members, at least one of 
shall be a classroom teacher, appointed by 
resident at first for one, two and three years, 

l thereafter for terms of 


and three 


Teachers shall regard it as a professional 


to report to the practice committee any cases 
iestionable professional conduct coming under 
bservation. 
[he practice committee shall consider all 
which their attention has been called by 
ers of the state organization; shall give the 
sed a hearing; and then shall have power to 
vise the state superintendent of education that 
teacher’s actions warrant the revoking of his 
se. The findings of the committee shall be 
shed in the journal of the organization, capital 
rs being used as substitutes for names of per- 
s and places. 
C. F. Taguscu 
rE UNIVERSITY OF IowA 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


PATERNAL OCCUPATIONS AND INTEL- 
LIGENCE OF OFFSPRING 


DurtnG 1924 and part of 1925 an exhaustive 
irvey of the British 
Columbia was made under the direction of Dr. 
J. H. Putman and Dr. G. M. Weir. The writer 
was called in to conduct the testing program. 
In both the elementary schools and the high 


educational system of 


schools an intelligence test and seven achieve- 
ment tests were given. Great care was taken 
obtain a fair sampling of pupils in every 
The intelligence 
test used with high-school pupils was also given 
to normal students, to first-year students in the 
University of British Columbia and to graduate 
students training to be secondary teachers. The 
numbers of pupils and students to whom the 
test was given were fairly large, being 4,175 for 
high-school pupils, 508 for first-year university 
students, 568 for the normal school students and 


nspectorate of the province. 
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45 for university graduates, making a total of 
5,296. 

The data which every pupil taking the intel- 
ligenee test was required to furnish included, 
among other items, the occupation of the father. 
This information was secured in order that a 
study of paternal occupation and intelligence 
might be made. The test was given in Novem 
ber, 1924. While the results were being ana 
lyzed Haggerty and Nash' published the find 
ings of a similar investigation in the schools of 
New York state. It was thought that if the 
British were worked up in 


exactly the same manner as Haggerty and Nash 


Columbia results 


had worked theirs, an interesting comparison 
could be made between the results of British 
Columbia and New York. 

Haggerty and Nash used the Haggerty In 
telligence Examination Delta 2 in the New York 
Survey, while a modified Army Alpha Examina 
The New 
obtained both 
pupils; in 


tion was used in British Columbia. 
York 
from elementary and 


survey included results 
high-school 
British Columbia only those obtained from high 
schools, normal schools and the university were 
used because of the unreliability of the answers 
of younger pupils to the question ‘ 
of father?” 
strictly comparable. 

The modified Army Alpha used in British 


‘oecupation 


Otherwise the two studies are 


Columbia had been given in eastern Canada to 


many groups of high-school pupils, under 
graduates and graduates, and it was known to 
give results comparable to those obtained in 
the United States from the Army Alpha. In 
order to turn the raw scores into mental ages 
for the calculation of I. Q.’s, the conversion 
table, p. 195 of the Academy of Science Memoirs 
XV, was resorted to. By interpolation, a table 
giving scores corresponding to each month of 
mental age from eight years six months to nine- 
teen years six months was prepared. This pro- 
cedure, while open to objections, gave results 
which were reliable for the uses to which they 
were put, namely, the comparison of group with 
group. It should be noted, however, that since 


the highest possible score gives a mental age 


1 Haggerty and Nash, ‘‘ Mental Capacity of Chil- 
dren and Paternal Occupation,’’ Journal of Edu 


> 


cational Psychology, December, 1924, pp. 559-572. 
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of only nineteen years six months, the I. Q.’s 
are probably consistently depressed at the upper 
end of the scale. 

The results given below summarize 5,052 tests 
out of the 5,296 given, the discrepancy being 
almost wholly due to fatherless pupils. 

Haggerty and Nash used groupings given in 
Taussig’s “Principles of Economics” except that 
farmers were placed in a class by themselves. 
In spite of the doubtful wisdom of including 
retail merchants in group 5, Haggerty’s group- 
ings were followed faithfully. 

The occupational groupings used in the Brit- 
ish Columbia study were as follows: 


(1) Unskilled workers: 
Miner, laborer, lumberman, teamster, logger. 

(2) Farmers: 
Farmer, gardener, rancher, fruit-grower, or- 
chardist. 

(3) Semi-skilled workers: 
Brakeman, policeman, barber, soldier, sailor, 
fisherman, mail-carrier, truck-driver, chauf- 
feur, motorman, factory-hand, janitor. 

(D) Skilled workers: 
Mason, stone-cutter, stone worker, printer, 
carpenter, cheesemaker, metal worker, in- 
spector, plumber, shoemaker, baker, cook, 
painter, machinist, cooper, tailor, mechanic, 


engineer, electrician, blacksmith, engrayer 


[ Vou. XXIII, No. 578 


and unclassified skilled workers. 
(5) Business and clerical workers: 


Mill 


owner, railway conductor, 


agents (express and station), 


chants, real estate, insurance, manufacturer 


civil servant, bookkeeper. 
(6) Professional workers: 


Civil engineer, architect, accountant, 
author, publisher, druggist, broker, lawyer 
teacher, banker, minister, dentist, 
musician and unclassified professions 


The findings for the combined high school, 


for: m 
office worker, salesman, contractor, 
retail mer 


assaver 


} 1 
clerk 


editor 


normal school and university populations of 
British Columbia are given in Table I and 
Diagram 1. 

The results on the whole confirm those found 
in New York. There is a distinctive change 
of intelligence level with parental occupational 
grouping, although the differences found in 
British Columbia are not quite so marked as 
those in New York. This is probably due to 
the differences in the tests which were used; as 
previously stated, the I. Q.’s from the Army 
Alpha are compressed in the higher scores. 

Table II gives the comparative orders in New 
York and British Columbia. In the New York 














TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF I. Q.’s or B. C. STUDENTS IN THE HIGH ScHOOLS, NORMAL SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITY, 
ACCORDING TO THE OCCUPATIONS OF THEIR FATHERS. 











No. of 








Groups Median . 
Cases Q: Q; Q; Q.D 
(1) Unskilled Female 256 94.1 99.5 106.5 6.2 P 
a Male 200 96.1 102.5 110.5 7.2 - 
“ F&M 456 94.6 100.8 107.8 :.6 | 
(2) Farmers Female 380 96.1 102.4 107.4 5.6 
a Male 193 94.2 102.4 108.2 7.0 , 
as F&M 573 95.4 102.4 107.7 6.2 os 
(3) Semi-skilled Female 246 94.0 101.7 107.1 6.6 - 
6 Male 183 94.8 101.7 107.3 6.3 it 
“6 F&M 429 4.3 101.7 107.2 6.4 ¥ 
(4) Skilled Female 826 95.2 102.6 108.1 6.4 we 
as Male 558 95.3 102.2 108.9 6.9 ue 
“ F&M 1384 95.2 102.5 108.4 6.6 um 
(5) Clerical Female 879 96.7 103.7 109.6 6.5 p 
a Male 672 96.0 103.0 110.0 7.0 retir 
as F&M 1551 96.3 103.4 110.0 6.7 ivel 
(6) Professional Female 387 97.2 104.4 110.8 6.8 oren 
as Male 272 98.6 106.3 113.4 74 Or 
“ F&M 659 97.8 105.1 112.2 7.2 
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DIAGRAM 1 
middle half of the ranges of I. Q.’s of 
nts in High Schools, Normal Schools 
ity, grouped according to parental 


occupation. 


TABLE II 


(TIVE ORDER OF INTELLIGENCE (MEASURED 
I. Q.’s) OF PUPILS IN NEW YORK AND 
COLUMBIA GROUPED ACCORD 


ING TO PARENTAL OCCUPATIONS 


New York British Columbia 


High Schools, 
High Schools | Normal Schools 
and University 


Professional Professional 


3usiness and Business and 


clerical clerical 
Unskilled Skilled 
Skilled Farmers 
Semi-skilled Semi-skilled 


Farmers Unskilled 


schools the children of farmers are rela- 
ely low in intelligence, while those of the un- 
ed are relatively high. It is probable that 
on is at work; a child of an unskilled 
rker is sent to the high school only if his 
igence is indubitably high. In British Co- 
a the large proportion of people who take 
growing as an occupation of semi- 
‘ment undoubtedly contributes to the rela- 
tively high position that the children of farmers 
upy. 


Une of the major discoveries of the American 


Army Tests was that recruits in different o 
cupations had different levels of intelligence. 
At the bottom of the scale were the laborers, 
miners, teamsters and barbers; at the top were 
those engaged in professional occupations. The 
New York and British Columbia results show 
that children of parents engaged in these vari 
ous occupations also exhibit different levels of 
intelligence. In all cases, children of profes 
sional workers head the list by a wide margin, 
while the general order conforms closely to that 
of the army. Intelligence sufficiently high to 
achieve success in a profession is handed down 
to children. 

This result is confirmed from another angle 
by recent studies in California. Terman and 
his co-workers? have shown that gifted chil 
dren are chiefly found in the families of the 
professional and _ semi-professional classes. 
They state (p. 82) “Classification of fathers 
into the five grades of Taussig gave 31.4 per 
cent. for class I (professional); 50 per cent. 
for elass II (semi-professional and business) ; 
11.8 per cent. for Class III (skilled labor) ; 
and a total of 6.8 per cent. for Classes 1V and 
V (semi-skilled and unskilled labor). Earlier 
investigations have shown that social class is 
highly correlated with adult achievement; this 
study shows that it is highly correlated with 
intelligence in fairly early childhood.” 

These findings from New York, California 
and British Columbia are matters of profound 


social and educational significance. 


SUMMARY 
In the British Columbia School Survey 5,052 


results of the application of a modified Army 


Alpha test were analyzed according to parental 


occupation. Children of parents in professional 
occupations obtained the highest median I. Q. 
Following these in descending order came the 
children of fathers engaged in business and cler 
ical work, in skilled trades, in farming, in semi- 
skilled and in unskilled occupations. The re- 
sults on the whole confirm the findings of Hag- 
gerty and Nash in the New York Survey. 
Peter SANDIFORD 

UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 

2 Terman et al.: ‘‘Genetic Studies of Genius,’’ 
Vol. I—*‘ Mental and Physical Traits of a Thou 
sand Gifted Children.’’ 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


REGIONAL CONFERENCES ON ADULT 
EDUCATION 
the plan adopted at the Na 


tional Conference on Adult Education at Cleve 


rept rted in SCHOOL AND 
conterences 


in Nash- 


“to take 


, regiona 
‘ing held in New York City, 


San Franciseo and in Chicago 


eps as 


‘ 


organization ot an 


vilie, In 


I eem desirable »ward the 


such further s 
association with a view to 


coordination and cooperation in the many mani 


festations of adult education.’ 
The Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
which is sponsoring the present movement, has 
ed a digest of the proceedings ol the first 


rence, held at the Town Hall 
York, on 


Deeember 15 There were 


n attendance, upon invitation, 73 men and 
women including largely teachers of the New 
York re engaved in adult edueation and 


thers represent 


field. 


university activities in this 
Russe 4a of Teachers College, 


eolege and 


Dean 


Columbia | 


Jame > 
niversity, presided. Mr. F. P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation, 
sketched the inquiries of the corporation in the 
field of 


In expressing “the general spirit” of 


adult edueation. 
the com 


mittee which has initiated these conferences, Mr. 


Charles A. Beard said: 


The group that met at Cleveland could 


constitution and could draft a plan, but it was 
hardly sufficiently representative of a teaching 


force to work out a scheme or complete 


Such a program might come from a series of 1 
gional ¢ ferences to be attended by teachers 
act vely engaged the work of adult « icatio 

its various phases, and upon thes gional « 


feren 
This 


more 


es later may be based a national conferenc: 
national conference will then represent in a 
accurate fashion 
ence the teachers engaged in adult education. 


Roughly speaking, that is our general idea as to 


how this ought to work out. As Madison said, when 
they the Constitution, 


start it! There can be no obje 


framed somebody had to 
tion to somebody 
as he leaves the results before 


starting it as long 


other people for decision. This was the general 
idea in the constitution framed at Cleveland—that 


the general purposes might be brought up for dis- 
4 s = 


iVD SOCIETY 


Ss i lt Ww heid i it 
L 1. " awn } | + 
Ke yourseives who have iad a 

ce with adult educatior 


Following afternoon and evening ses 


which there was full diseussion of th: 


problem, the conference unanimously voted jy 


favor of a general organization, an 


for adult education. Among those wl D 
Robert C. Deming. no 
the Department of Adult Educat 

the National Education 
Miller, Jr., Workers Education Burean of 
America; W. F. Hirsch, National Youne Men’ 
Christian Association; Miss Mary Ely, secretary 
National of Girls 
Hamlin, president American Associatio1 Mu- 
President Parke R. Kolbe, Bri ’ 
Institute; Professor Albert Shiels, 
of Teachers College; Dean Frederick B. Robin 
on, of the College of the City of New \ 
Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, of Greenwich House, 
New York; Director Everett Dean Martin. of 
People’s Institute of New York; J. H. Bentley 
of the New York Y. M. C. A.; George W. Co! 
Ford Hall Boston; L. R. 


Alderman, specialist in edueation, U. § 


were the following: 
de nt of 


Associat ion: NSner 


League Clubs; Chauncey 
seums,; 


Polyteehnie 


man, of Forum, 
adult 
Bureau of Education; Read Lewis, Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service; A. E. Bestor, presi- 
dent Chautauqua Institution; Director Will Du- 
Sehool; Robert 1 H 
Immigrant Edueation; Professor 
William Orton, Smith College; Director Henry 
Fleischman, Educational Alliance of New \ 
Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn; Professor A. D 
Sheffie'd, Wellesley College; Professor Morris 
R. Cohen, College of the City of New York; 
Dr. Owen D. Evans, of 


S. Jovy, Motion Picture Producers and Dist: 


rant. Labor Temple 


Council on 


Girard College; Jason 
tors of America, Ine.; E. C. Lindeman, Amer- 
ican Country Life Association; Dr. Leroy E. 
Bowman, Columbia University Extension; C. F. 
D. Belden, president American Library Asso- 
ciation; Miss Bertha Wallerstein, secretary Na- 
Miss | 
Gilman, Baltimore Public Forum; Mr. Sidney 
Morse, Social Educational 
Service, Grand Lodge of Free and Accepted 
New York; Rev. John J. Burke, 
secretary, National Catholic Welfare 


tional League of Girls Clubs; isabeth 


Bureau of and 
Masons of 
reneral 


Conference. 








